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FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT _ 


OF THE 


| Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Year Ending December 31, 1907. 





RECEIPTS IN 1907 ° 
Premiums (less $142,302.44 for reinsurance), ‘ $7, 542,252.62 


) Interest and rents, ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° . 1,954,717.15 
Other income, . : > P ‘ ° : 164,084.54 — 











| Total receipts, . , - . ° $9,661,054.31 


DISBURSEMENTS IN 1907 
_ Death claims and matured endowments (less 
































$55,000 reinsurance), . . $2,539,440.36 

Surplus returned to policyholders j in dividends, - 1,151,013.81 

Surrendered and canceled policies, , : ‘ 627,185.65 
Total payments to policyholders, . $4,317,639.82 
All other disbursements, ; ° ° . : 1,534, 465.79 
Total disbursements, ; ; ‘ $5, 852,105.61 
Total Assets (Market Value), . $45,839,547.32 
| Total Liabilities, . ” ‘ ° 43,828,287.86 
7 Surplus December 31, 1907, . : $2,011 ,259.46 
Number of policies issued in 1907, 10,378, insuring, $22,832,280 

Number of policies in force December 31, 1907, 96,365 
insuring (including reversionary additions), : $215,946,050 
GAINS FOR THE YEAR 
i Increase in amount of insurance in force, . > $9,897,699 
Increase in assets, ‘ ; . : ‘ ° 2,351,642 
q Increase inincome,. ‘ ‘ . ° 413,196 
Increase in dividend payunnte, , ; P ° 76,514 
Increase in all payments to policyholders, . . 176,998 
Decrease in expenses, . ‘ é ‘ E ° 39,859 
JOHN A. HALL, WM. W. McCLENCH, 
President. OSCAR B. IRELAND, 2d Vice-Pres. and Counsel. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Actuary. WM. H. SARGEANT, 
Vice-President. Secretary. 





F. W. SMALLMAN, Manager of Agents for N. Y. City, 
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New York Office, 71 Broadway. 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
J 849 Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. J 908 
Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL - - - $2,000,000.00 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1908 


ASSETS 











Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items - - - - $697,940.74 
Cash in hands of Agents ant in course of Transmission - 908,100 31 
Accrued Interest - - - - - - - - 37,920.25 
Real Estate Unincumbered - - - - - - - 350,000.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) - - - - - - 977,070.00 
Loans on Collateral Security - - - - - - 6,000.00 
Bank Stocks Market Value - - - - - 938,875.00 
Railroad Stocks es eg eae ee a Sor 1,848,152.50 
Miscellaneous Stocks “ cane tieetetmmeateaa ta tees Et 500,000.00 
Railroad Bonds 4 - - - - - - 580,000.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds “ ? oe eee 360,900.00 

TOTAL ASSETS - - - $7,204,958.80 

LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL STOCK - o> S40 - - $2.000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance - - - - - - 3,901,906.40 
Reserve for all Unpaid Losses’ - - - - - 341,054.66 
Reserve for Accrued Taxes, etc. - - - - - 51,239.42 

TOTAL LIABILITIES - - $6,294,200.48 
NET SURPLUS - - .- - - 910,758.32 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS - - 2,910.758.32 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION - 41,682,457.47 


Computations based upon actual market values Dec. 31, 1907 


A. W. DAMON, President. W. J. MACKAY, Sec’y. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President. F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 


A. J. HARDING, Manager. 
A. F. DEAN, Assistant Manager. . A. BLODGETT, 2d Assistant Manager. 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager. JOHN C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager, 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 


Agent Metropolitan District 
CHARLES G. SMITH, German American Insurance Co. 
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SCHOOLS, 
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(/ ae ~- ¢ THE “ UROPE with ae ae 
HOME (university of CHICAGO | | hepa dy EE ticerrcsr sareny ae 


OFFERS Tours, Applet Wis. 


Courses in over 30 subjects for Teach- 
UNIQUE SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE “Young” ten.” 
Mountain Clim . 


Automobiling 
\ * The University of Chicago JOHN STUART WHITE, LL.D., Head Master 
\ Div. K, Chicago, ti. Phillips Brooks School, Philadelphia. 








= 








FOR SALE—Fi _ oo. suburbs of —_ city, in Ex- Ideal 

ent Condition, payi andsomely. Select, limited ; 
boarding pupils from 20 States. ame for selling, > . . M., Box European 
sire to retire. Address COLLEGE, care INDEPENDENT. . . Pa Tours 
NN  ——————— ———— 


WANTED 
POSITION WANTED.—Gentle graduate (M. A.) desires 


educational . Successful ri he peaks 
German and bpanish fluently. Address Teaches” The foe neaiene 




















otf Foreign Travel 


HUNDREDS OF DELIGHTED PEOPLE 
TWO FIRST CLASS TOURS, MARCH, JUNE 


WM. T. SHEPHERD 
543 BOYLSTON STREET. BOSTON 


E ASTON SANITARIUM 
Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. C., SPENCER KINNEY. M. D., Baston, Pa. 














Outdoor life, 
perfect climate and ex- 
cursion tickets at favorable 
rates, combine with easy means of 
transportation, excellent hotels and boarding 
houses to place the delights of a California 


midwinter within the reach of everyone. 
Travel via the Electric Lighted Los Angeles 
‘Limited to Southern California, or the Electric 
Lighted Overland Limited to San Francisco and 
Portland. Both are trains of the highest 


class, replete with all luxuries and comforts. 

Daily and personally conducted tours in tourist 

sleeping cars. All agents sell tickets via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific and North 
Western Line. . 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Pass. Traffic Mer., C. & N. W. Ry., 
Chicago, Ii. 
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“OLD AND TRIED” 1849-1908 


Wh Insurance Company 


Glens Falls, New York 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS (Market Value December 31st,1907) - $4,327,270.83 


‘ LIABILITIES : 

Capital Stock - - ° . ; . : - - - $200,000.00 

Unearned Premium Fund, N.Y. Standard - = - - +» «=  1,902,855.13 

Unpaid Losses and All Other Liabilities - - - - . 143,522.51 2,246,377.64 


NET SURPLUS OVER CAPITAL AND ALL LIABILITIES - - - $2,080,893.19 


It is a Company of the Present and its nearly 60 years’ history promises 
that it will be a Compary of the Future. 

















Seourity Convenience Privacy The Elm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Conn, 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS NEW wens 


OF THE GRANDIPLORA ALBA 

The most valuable addition to our 
NATIONAL PARK BANK Satay Yate conden sheets 0 bes 
weather without injury. Immense 


214 BROADWAY heads of purest white blooms in June 
(see oe —— vow turn- 
m ing to deep green like the foliage,—an 
Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. castles feature. Asa specimen, in 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices, The New Hurdy Hy- groups, or massed inthe foreground of 
drangea—from photo taller shrubs it is a tr d 
PRICES Ce established, a From 6 inch pete, $1.50 cock, 
Large, light and airy rooms for the use and conyenience each, $9.00 per 10, py ay ahah My t-4 or 3 tnck poke ra 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. each, $3.25 per 10. Shipment by Express advised. 
The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Our 1908 hardy tree and plant catalog will soon be ready. You 
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BERMUDA 


that unique and beautiful land of perpetual summer where REST, HEALTH and 

PLEASURE await you, is unquestionably the healthiest and most delightful spot 
in the world. It is THE’ IDEAL 
WINTER RESORT. Temperature in 
winter averages 65° and does not vary 3° 
during the entire day. 


The St. George 


is BERMUDA’S BEST HOTEL 


A modern stone structure, built in 1906, on the emi- 
nence of Rose-Hill, overlooking the beautiful harbor of 
St. George’s (England's oldest colonial possession), with 
magnificent views, extensive grounds, private baths, lux- 
urious furnishings, sun parlors, spacious verandas, large 
ball-room, varied social features, orchestra, tennis, golf, 
boating, fishing, ocean bathing, riding and driving. 


CUISINE AND SERVICE OF 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
Our culsine is far superior to anything heretofore attempted in Bermuda, and is 
not excelled by the best hotels in the States. 
RATES MODERATE. 
The “Sea Venture,’’ attached te ‘‘The St. George’’ (see illustration), is the most 
unique café in the world. 
For descriptive booklet and full particulars, address 
PHILIP MANSON, Proprteror, - - . - - - - : - - 1180 Broapway, New Yor« 
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FINANCIAL EXHIBIT 


The Empire State Surety Company 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1907. 
ASSETS. ae Me ASSETS. 
Market Value. 
$100,000 N. Y. City Docks 1907.” eeot Veles 


n Book. 
100,000 N. Y. 6,000 Colorado Midland. .4 1947 4,530 00 
onan Ny, — reir 1916 100,625.00 98,000 00 5,000 — & Pacifi * 
, . ty Rap equipment 5% 1915 4,715 18 
ME déccsee ° - 4% 195i 51,375.00 42,500 00 3,000 Allis-Chalmers .... 1936 2,400 00 
50,000 United States of 1,000 Erie Railway Co., 
1930 52,50000 52,500 00 pore B 4% 1953 


6% 3908 59,000.00 50,090 00 rate’ Stock 4% 1957 1,000 00 
25,000 Wabash ‘Rt. 1956 15,408 75 12,062 50 % 000 
25, 000 —~* Railroad Co. . 40,062 50 





1,080 00 


ferred 
1908 23,25000 25,00000 300 shares Corn Products Reining 


referred 82,387 50 
20,795 00 19,300 00 me 7, Uaien Ferry Co 7,237 50 
14,252 08 18,950 00 shares ssouri Pacific R. R 


100 shares Brookiyn Union Gas Go... 
12,768 75 10,23750 100 shares United States Leather Co. 


preferred 10,912 50 
13,625 00 9,000 00 100 cheese Kings “County Electric 


Light & Power..-... a 12,037 50 
9,837 50 8,700 00 100 shares International “Paper” “Co. 


referred ...... <t 
9,862 60 4,900 00 - =— 
$689,195 15 $568,475 00 
8,41250 6,700 00 Bends end Mortgages, fret lens $225,266 15 
ea state, bany, 
9,075 00 885000 Cash in Banks 
Cash in Offices e 
nt 9,400 86 9,000 00 Advanced on contracts, fully secured. 
10,000 N. Wy! City wegen Agents’ and other balances 
Transit 9,971 39 8,50000 Premiums in course of collection, not over 90 
9,000 Southern Railwa days due 191,918 09 
Co. Y 50% 8,770 69 » Accrued interest on investments 6,710 32 
7,000 Union Ferry Cash on Deposit at Albany, N. Y., and “at Ra- 
pany 


WOME, GED ccciccccccsce coccescconsocesess - 22,044 33 
TOTAL ASSETS - - $1,306,82036 


21,475 00 
13,062 50 








eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ees eeeeree 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for unearned premiumS.........+.se+++ eis Riad 
Reserve for unpaid claims. apita ock Dp 
Reserve for commissions on admitted premiums. Surplus over Liabilities 
Dus SS eee : Surplus to Policyholders 
Due for all other liabilities. 
Total Liabilities i ¥ Total Liabilities and Capital 
OFFICERS. 
WM. M. TOMLINS, Jr., President. MOSES MAY, WILLARD P. REID, WALTER J. MOORE, R. S. KBELOR, M. 
Vice-Presidents. DANIEL STEWART, Secretary. "ALFRED J. HODSON, Asst. Secretary. WARREL S. PANGBORN, 
Treasurer. HUGO HIRSH, General Counsel. 


AAAS SRR SRRVYV VPVAVBVS VPARVBWSY PAV VW + UMNMTARD Xz. WY ¥E 


th ese, a a, North River. 
Peter Moller’s Passen a soaked through to London and Paris. 
= ow 
Cod Liver Oil 


jpecial Low Saloon Rates to Europe. 
IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 














$50 AND UPWARD 
2nd class, $31.25 and upward 8rd class, $17 50 and upward 


Samaponte. .« Te. 1, 7AM | Etruria ............Feb. 22 
—.- —— 











Feb. 29 
‘LUSITANIA, Feb. 8, at "$72.50, ist class 
MAURETANIA, Mar. 7, at $72.50, ist class 
Largest, Fastest, Finest in the World. 
AMERICAN SERVICE 








is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric 
disturbance. 


HUNGARIAN. 
TO Iu. VIA GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTD. 
SLAVONIA.. March 12, April 30, June 18 
PANNONIA. -March 26, May 14, July 2, Aug. 20 


GMI Ria sock snccshencs ‘April 9, "May 28, July 16 
SPECIAL MEDITER CRUISE, 
c . CALLING AT MADEIRA. 
aronia 
20,000 tons, ¢ 7®®- 1& 1908. f ene 


Vernon H. Brown, Gen’! 
21-24 State St., opposite the oes. 


Put up only in flat, oval bottles 
bearing our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


SCC OS COS 6 OOS SESS SSSMS SSO! 











WE MAKE THE BEST 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and Assembly 
Chairs. 

LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A. H. ANDREWS C0., cmsosco> tor: 
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Twe ntieth Annual Stateme nt 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 
COMPANY 


JANUARY 1, 1908 


ASSETS 





Real Estate and Improvements 
Developed Properties Ready for Building Im- 
provement -- - --- $8,047,365.77 
Buildings in Course of Construction 
Land Therefor - - - - 691,278.33 
Rental Properties—Land and Buildings 1,059,060.64 
it & ~ $9,'797,704.74 
488,811.45 
178,927.41 
10,826.43 
20,129.39 
30,956.94 
31,144.05 


$10,558,500.41 


Mortgages Receivable - - - - - - 
Cash in Banks and in Offices - - - 
Due from Agents - - - - - 

Sundry Accounts—Due and Accrued 
Building Materials, Supplies and Equipment 
Miscellaneous Assets - - -- - 


LIABILITIES 


Bonds and Certificates, with Interest Accrued to Date 
Real Estate Mortgages, including Interest to Date 
Accounts Payable - - - - - - - = = = 
Advance Payments—Rentals, Contracts, etc. - 





$7,501,420.84 
1,304,913.99 
95,509.21 
15,687.13 


$8,917,531.17 





Capital Stock - - - - - - - - = = = = = $100,000.00 
Surplus - - - - - - - - = = + = = = = 1,540,969.24 1,640,969.24 


$10,558,500. 41 


Statement approved by Certified Public Accountants. Real Estate valua- 
tions appraised by the Real Estate Board of Brokers of the City of New York. 
Titles to properties insured by Title Guarantee Companies. 


6% Bonds Based on the Ownership of Selected New York Realty 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


‘AmertcanReal ¢state Company 


Night and Day Bank Building 


527 Fifth Avenue New York City | 
=! 
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Try it Thirty Days 
“Watch the Results.” 


If you have never tried Resinol Soap 
you cannot understand how potent a cake 
of soap can be for beauty making. It is 
totally different from ordinary toilet soap. 


One cake of RESINOL SOAP is worth 
half a dozen jars of cold cream or lotions. 


In RESINOL SOAP you get impor- 
tant skin foods, the finest essential oils, 
choice suets—not common fats—and the 
most valuable and effective skin emollient 
known to medical science—RESINOL. 


A cake of RESINOL SOAP contains 
more active, efficient, factors that count 
for .clear transparent healthy skin and 
permanent beauty than can be found in 
any other form. No paste, powder, cream 
or complexion specialty, is half so effec- 
tiveas RESINOL SOAP. 


The sooner you get acquainted with 
RESINOL SOAP the better for your skin 
and your pocket. In 30 days you will 
wonder why you ever got along without it. 
A cake lasts a longtime. It costs 25 cents. 


Buy a cake today. Try it. 


Watch the Results 


At all Druggists. 
Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Survey of the World 


Cinta Wiaiie In a letter to James S. 
— Lehmaier, chairman of 
a Candidate : ; 

a committee appointed 
by the Republican Club, of New York, 
on the 21st, Governor Hughes virtually 
announced his candidacy for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination. Mr. Leh- 
maier had written to the Governor con- 
cerning the club’s resolution in favor of 
his nomination by the national conven- 
tion. To further the purpose of this 
resolution the committee had been ap- 
pointed. “It has seemed to us,” said Mr. 
Lehmaier, “that some expression from 
you would be timely.” He also invited 
the Governor to meet the members of the 
club in their club house. The Governor 
wrote in reply: 

“I am deeply sensible of the honor conferred 
upon me by my fellow members of the Re- 
publican Club in the passage of the resolution 
to which you refer, and it will give me pleasure 
to accept the invitation. In accepting it, it is 
proper for me to restate my position. 

“It is my desire that the sentiment of the 
party shall haye the freest expression, and that 
such action shall be taken as will be for its 
best interests. I do not seek office nor shall I 
attempt to influence the selection or vote of 
any delegate. The State administration must 
continue to be impartial and must not be trib- 
utary to any candidacy. I have no interest in 
any factional controversy and desire above all 
things that there shall be deliberation, honest 
expression of the party will, and harmony of 
effort. ? 

“I cannot fail to recognize the great honor 
which the nomination would confer, or the 
obligation of service which it would impose. 
Nor should I care to be thought lacking in ap- 
preciation of the confidence and the esteem 
which prompt the efforts of those who sincerely 
desire to bring it about. The matter is one 
for the party to decide, and, whatever its de- 
cision, I shall be content. I shall be glad to 
meet with the members of the club, as you sug- 
gest, and to make such further statement as 
may be appropriate. In view of the engage- 
ments already made, I do not see how it will 
be possible to have such a meeting before the 
evening of January 31st.” 


This letter gave great satisfaction to 
those in New York and elsewhere who 
had been identified with the movement 
for the nomination of the Governor. On 
the 23d, Secretary Taft sent the follow- 
ing letter to Congressman Herbert Par- 
sons, chairman of the New York County 
Republican Committee, at the recent 
meetings of which action upon a resolu- 
tion in favor of the Governor’s nomina- 
tion has been deferred by the votes of 
members regarded as supporters of the 
Secretary : 


“My Dear Parsons:—I am aware that you 
and many other friends of mine in New York 
State, who are also friends of Governor 


, Hughes, have hesitated as to the course to pur- 


sue in respect to the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency. I wish you and them to 
know that, as far as I am concerned, there 
should be no embarrassment in this regard. 

“I have uniformly urged friends of mine not 
to attempt to divide in my interest the delega- 
tion from any State which has a candidate of 
its own. Since Governor Hughes has indicated 
his willingness to accept the Republican nomi- 
nation, I now make the same request of you 
and my other friends in your State. More- 
over, I would greatly deprecate a contest which 
might imperil Republican victory in New York 
in November. Anything that I can do to avoid 
this I am anxious to do.” 


After the publication of this, it was ad- 
mitted everywhere that the Governor 
would have the entire delegation from 
his State. Mr. Parsons said he would 
call a special meeting of the County Com- 
mittee, to be held this week, for the pas- 
sage of resolutions even more emphat- 
ically in favor of the nomination of the 
Governor than those which have been 
pending. He and other friends of Mr. 
Taft asserted that the Governor would 
have and ought to have a solid delega- 
tion——The legislative board of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen past and sent to Governor 
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Hughes, last week, resolutions asking 
him to explain why, in appointing ten 
Public Service Commissioners, he had 
not given one of these offices to a mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood recommended to 
him by the organization. In reply he 
wrote, on the 24th: 


“I may repeat what I have said in answer 
to similar inquiries. In making appointments 
to the Public Service Commissions, as in other 
cases, I have chosen the men whom I believed 
to be best qualified for this very important 
work. Nothing is more important to our wage 
earners than to. secure, to the highest degree 
possible, efficient and impartial administration, 
and this has been my object in every appoint- 
ment I have made. If I should attempt to 
make appointments for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing particular interests, the result would be 
inevitably a patchwork of compromises. It 
would be impossible to satisfy all interests in 
this way, and for every one that would be 
pleased there would be many who would feel 
slighted. I have endeavored to obtain the best 
service for the State. And by this course the 


interest of the members of labor organizations, 
as well as those of all other citizens, will be 
most surely protected.” 

He was informed by vote of the board 
that this response was “decidedly unsat- 
isfactory.” 


Dispatches from Wash- 
ington say the friends of Mr. Taft claim 
for him 504 votes on the first ballot. 


el 

Attorney - General 
Bonaparte announced, 
on the 25th, the pur- 
pose of the Government to sue the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, Mr. Harri- 
man and others, in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at Salt Lake City, for a disso- 
lution of the combination in which the 
Southern Pacific and several other rail- 
road companies are alleged to be in- 
cluded. This suit, the most important of 
its kind since the prosecution of the 
Northern Securities Company, is a result 
of the investigation made last year by 
the Commission. The Government will 
proceed by filing, this week, a bill in 
equity, and will allege that the defend- 
ants have violated the Sherman Act. The 
defendants are the Union Pacific, South- 
ern Pacific and San Pedro companies; 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
of New York, as depository of all the 
San Pedro stock under a combination 
contract or agreement, and the followi 
individuals : Edward H. Harriman, Ja 

H. Schiff, Otto H. Kahn, James Still- 


Suit Against the 
Harriman Roads 


THE INDEPENDENT 


man, Henry C. Frick, H. H Rogers and 
ex-Senator William A. Clark, “who are 
alleged,” Mr. Bonaparte says, “to have 
conceived and carried out the conspiracy 
complained of.” ‘The court will also be 
asked to declare to be illegal the owner- 
ship by the Union Pacific or by the Ore- 
gon Short Line of stock in the Atchison, 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railroad companies, their competitors. 
Mr. Bonaparte says the Department of 
Justice “regards the suit as of first im- 
portance, as it is sought by means there- 
of to break up a substantial monopoly of 
the transportation business of the coun- 
try between the Missouri River and the 
entire Pacific Coast south of Portland.” 
He asserts in his statement that Mr. 
Harriman and certain of his associates 
set out in 1901 to make this monopoly, 
and in his long statement he points out 
how control of the Southern Pacific was 
obtained, the acquisition of Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern stock, the 
Union Pacific’s interest in the Atchison, 
and the contract for control of ex-Sen- 
ator Clark’s San Pedro Company, alleged 
to have been procured by “harassing liti- 
gation and threats.” It is reported that 
Mr. Clark will be a witness for the Gov- 
ernment, and it is pointed out that, with 
respect to the San Pedro contract, Mr. 

rriman did not acquire immunity by 
giving testimony. Upon appeal, the 
Ohio Supreme Court upholds the State’s 
Anti-Trust law and the judgments of 
Judge Kinkade’s court in Toledo in the 
cases of the convicted officers of ice com- 
panies, plumbers’ combinations and brick 
associations, but holds that the jail, in- 
stead of the workhouse, should be the 
place of imprisonment. Execution of 
sentence in the cases of thirty men (sev- 
eral of these prominent in business) was 
suspended. They will now go to jail—— 
Twelve members of a plumbers’ com- 
bination in Mobile have been indicted for 
violation of the Federal law, and the 
International Harvester Company has 
been indicted in Kentucky for violation 
of the Anti-Trust law of that State. Sen- 
ator Hansbrough asserted in the Senate 
last week that this company (commonly 
called the Harvester Trust) was striving 
to capture North Dakota’s delegates to 
the Republican convention and to prevent 
his re-election. 
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The course of the 
prosecution in the 
San Francisco brib- 
ery cases may be affected by the conduct 
of Abraham Ruef, the political boss, who 
shared a part of the bribe money with 
Mayor Schmitz and who is accused in 
122 indictments. It was announced on 
the 19th that immunity was not to be 
granted to Ruef, and that he must be 
tried. This was at the conclusion of a 
series of conferences between Ruef and 
District-Attorney Langdon. The situa- 
tion was explained when Langdon made 
public the text of a formal contract, en- 
tered into by Ruef and the prosecutors in 
May last. Ruef was then on trial with 
Schmitz in the extortion case. It was 
agreed in this contract that immunity in 
all other cases should be granted to Ruef, 
in return for his testimony against all 
the other indicted men. The contract is 
an elaborate document, filling two news- 
paper columns. Ruef was to plead guilty 
in the extortion case, and he did so in a 
dramatic speech. Afterward, the prose- 
cutors’say, he broke the contract. Com- 
plaint is made that he would not testify 
against Tirey L. Ford, who was ac- 
quitted. Jurors in that case attached 
much importance to his failure to appear 
after his testimony had been promised. 
It is said that recently he was encouraged 
by the remarkable decision of the three 
judges of the Appellate Court, who an- 
nulled the conviction of Schmitz. As he 
was not inclined to abide by the contract 
in any case, and as Judge Dunne refused 
to countenance the agreement, the prose- 
cutors decided that he must go to trial. 
It is said that they were relying upon his 
testimony for the conviction of the most 
prominent men under indictment. 


The San Francisco 
Prosecutions 


a 
A long special report 
concerning the Phil- 


Mr. Taft’s Report 


on the Philippines ippine Islands, from 


Secretary Taft, has been sent to Con- 
gress. He recommends that sugar and 
tobacco from the islands be admitted free 
of duty, subject to limitation as to quan- 
tity; that the present restrictions as to 
the acquisition of mining claims and the 
holding of lands by corporations be re- 
moved ; that the Philippine Government 
be authorized to open and conduct an 
agricultural bank, with a capital not ex- 
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ceeding $2,000,000; and that our coast- 
wise navigation laws be made perma- 
nently inapplicable to trade between the 
ports of the islands and ports of the 
States. In a letter transmitting the re- 
port, President Roosevelt heartily con- 
curs in the recommendations, directs at- 
tention to “the admirable work of Gov- 
ernor Smith and his associates,’’ and con- 
tinues as follows: 


“No great civilized power has ever managed 
with such wisdom and disinterestedness the 
affairs of a people committed by the accident 
of war to its hands. If we had followed the 
advice of the misguided persons who wished 
us to turn the islands loose and let them suffer 
whatever fate might befall them, they would 
have already passed thru a period of complete 
and bloody chaos, and would now undoubtedly 
be the possession of some other power which, 
there is every reason to believe, would not have 
done as we have done; that is, would not have 
striven to teach them how to govern them- 
selves or to have developed them, as we have 
developed them, primarily in their own inter- 
ests. Save only our attitude toward Cuba, I 
question whether there is a brighter page in the 
annals of international dealing between the 
strong and the weak than the page which tells 
of our doings in the Philippines. 

“I call especial attention to the admirably 
clear showing made by Secretary Taft of the 
fact that it would have been equally ruinous 
if we had yielded to the desires of those who 
wished us to go faster in the direction of giv- 
ing the Filipinos self-government, and if we 
had followed the policy advocated by others 
who desired us simply to rule the islands with- 
out any thought at all of fitting them for self- 
government. The islanders have made real ad- 
vances in a hopeful direction and they have 
opened well with the new Philippine Assembly ; 
they have yet a long way to travel before they 
will be fit for complete self-government, and 
for deciding, as it will then be their duty to do, 
whether this self-government shall be accom- 
panied by complete independence. It will prob 
ably be a generation, it may even be longer, 
before this point is reached; but it is most 
gratifying that such substantial progress to- 
ward this as a goal has already been accom- 
plished. We desire that it be reached at as 
early a date as possible for the sake of the 
Filipinos and for our own sake. But im- 
properly to endeavor to hurry the time will 
probably mean that the goal will not be ob- 
tained at all.” 


The report includes a review of the prog- 
ress made under American rule. Peace 
prevails thruout the archipelago to a 
greater degree than ever before. The 
new Assembly, Secretary Taft says, 
“could have done nothing which indi- 
cated its good sense so strongly as the 
selection of Sefior Osmena as its presid- 
ing officer.” It is unwise to attempt to 
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fix the time in which complete self-gov- 
ernment may be granted. Conditions 
warranting such action “cannot be 
reached until at least one generation shall 
have been subjected to the process of 
primary and industrial education.” It is 
“not unreasonable to extend the neces- 
sary period beyond a generation” : 


“If the American Government can only re- 
main in the islands long enough to educate the 
entire people, to give them a language which 
enables them to come into contact with modern 
civilization, and to extend to them from time 
to time additional political rights so that by 
the exercise of them they shall learn the use 
and responsibilities‘ necessary to their proper 
exercise, independence can be granted with en- 
tire safety to the people.” 


In the course of his comments upon the 
assertions and arguments of those who 
would give up the islands, he estimates 
the annual cost of keeping them to be 
$5,000,000. The question is, he says, 
whether the United States, to avoid this 
expenditure, “should pursue the humili- 
ating policy of scuttle, should run away 
from an obligation which it has assumed 
to make the Philippines a permanently 
self-governing community, and should 
miss an opportunity at the same time of 
building up a profitable trade and secur- 
ing a position in the Orient that cannot 
but be of the utmost advantage in ob- 
taing and maintaining its proper propor- 
tion of Asiatic and Pacific trade.” 


a 


General Juneau, leader of the 
revolutionists in Hayti, was 
captured near Gonaives, on 
the 25th, and then shot by the Govern- 
ment’s troops. Whereupon President 
Alexis announced that the revolution had 
been suppressed. The _ revolutionary 
movement, which now appears to have 
failed completely, was in the interest of 
General Firmin, who opposed Alexis in 
1902 and has recently been in exile. He 
is said to have landed on the Haytian 
coast a few days before the death of 
Juneau, which was preceded by the cap- 
ture of several places on the north shore 
by the latter’s followers. The revolu- 
tionists suffered a severe loss by the ar- 
rest in New York, on the 2oth, of their 
agent, Jose M. Giordani, a Corsican, and 
the capture of 2,000 rifles and 200,000 


Hayti’s 
Revolution 
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cartridges which he had attempted to 
send to Gonaives by the steamship which 
sailed on the 8th and arrived at the Hay- 
tian port a day or two after the Firmin- 
ists began their work. He had packed 
the rifles in boxes marked “structural 
iron,” and the cartridges were in barrels 
marked “cement.” ‘They are held by 
agents of our Secret Service, and Gior- 
dani is accused of counterfeiting. In his 
possession was about $800,000 in Hay- 
tian notes. It is said these are genuine 
and are part of a fund received in 1902 
by Giordani, as Firmin’s agent. Letters 
found last week in the man’s room im- 
plicated Charles Miot, a Haytian, who 
has been Consular Agent of the United 
States at St. Marc, and Miot was 
promptly dismissed. Seven months ago 
Giordani was engaged in promoting an 
uprising in Cuba. 
a 


Testifying before a committee 
of Congress, Colonel Goethals 
said last week that, in the orig- 
inal plan, the western locks of the Pana- 
ma Canal had been placed too near the 
sea. The lower flight had practically 
been in the Pacific. Locks in such a po- 
sition could easily be bombarded by war- 
ships lying in a basin only four miles 
away. The plans have been changed and 
the locks are to be four miles back from 
the first position——Joseph L. Bristow 
(formerly Assistant Postmaster - Gen- 
eral), who made for the Government a 
special investigation concerning steam- 
ship and railway traffic in the neighbor- 
hood of the Panama Isthmus, says that 
the Government should own and operate 
six or eight steamships on the Pacific 
side, for the proper maintenance of those 
which it owns on the Atlantic side-—— 
The battleship fleet sailed from Rio de 
Janeiro on the 22d. It is said that 
300,000 persons thronged the waterfront 
at the time of departure. Sixteen Bra- 
zilian warships escorted the fleet for 25 
miles. Rear Admiral Evans expected to 
reach Punta Arenas in ten days.——The 
new railroad in Guatemala, from Puerto 
Barrios to the capital, 195 miles, was 
opened for traffic on the 19th. A new 
railway route across Central America 
has thus been made, as there was already 
a road from the capital to the Pacific, 


Various 
Topics 
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— The conference of 
Soci tread” the British Labor 
party meeting at 

Hull-on January 21st declared that 
socialism is the definite objective of the 
party. 
can hardly be overestimated, since 
the delegates at Hull represented 
practically the whole strength of the 
trade union movement, which, on 
account of its numbers, wealth and 
organization, wields immense power. 
The resolutions declared that the proc- 
esses of production, distribution and ex- 
change should be controlled by a demo- 
cratic state in the interests of the entire 
community and that social and economic 
equality between the sexes should be es- 
tablished. Hitherto the efforts to com- 
mit the party to a socialistic program 
have failed, not so much because the 
members did not believe in it, but because 
of their dislike of “theory.” The action 
of the Congress is strongly opposed by 
some of the members, especially by the 
representatives of the Amalgamated-So- 
ciety of Railway Servants, with a mem- 


bership of 70,000. The chief argument 
brought against the action is that the 
funds of the unions will be diverted from 
their original purpose of directly aiding 
the members to the support of the social- 


istic propaganda. The vote is merely an 
expression of opinion and does not neces- 
sarily bind the trades unions or the in- 
dividual members. On account of the fact 
that the Liberal Government relies upon 
the labor members of the House of Com- 
mons for support, particularly in its cam- 
paign against the House of Lords, the 
coming session of Parliament, which 
opens on January 29th, is likely to be an 
important and exciting one. The leaders 
of the Unionists are endeavoring to ral- 
ly to their party all forces opposed to 
socialism. They also will conduct an ac- 
tive campaign in favor of the Chamber- 
lain tariff plan against the importa- 
tion of goods from foreign nations which 
impose a duty on exports from Great 
Britain. The Tariff Reform League is 
encouraged to believe that this is a win- 
ning card by the result of the election in 
Mid-Devonshire, where a Liberal major- 
ity of 1,283 of last year was changed into 
a minority of 550 this year in a campaign 
waged on the tariff question. The tariff 
reformers and the Socialists, who are in 
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favor of a change of England’s policy, 
have the strongest of all arguments in 
that the army of the unemployed grows 
daily and the strain on private charity 
and public funds is unendurable———One 
great danger has been averted by the set- 
tlement of the strike of the cotton mill 
workers of Manchester. Four mills with 
over two thousand operators struck for 
an advance in wages of the ring spinners. 
This was resisted by the Employer’s Fed- 
eration on the ground that it was a 
breach of the Brooklands agreement, and 
they determined upon a lockout if the 
strike continued. In the present de- 
pressed state of the market and the small 
demand for goods and the rising price of 
cotton the temporary closing of the fac- 
tories would be rather to their advantage. 
On the night before the lockout was to 
begin the representatives of the men and 
the employers came to an agreement, the 
form of which has not been made public, 
At Newcastle-on-Tyne 4,000 men em- 
ployed in shipbuilding struck on account 
of a proposed reduction in their wages. 
—tThe settlement of the Irish difficulty 
will be one of the most important ques- 
tions before the coming Parliament. 
Lord Londonderry, in the House of 
Lords, and Walter Long, in the House of 
Commons, will bring forward evidence 
to prove that a large part of Ireland is 
in a state of anarchy, that law is prac- 
tically unoperative and life and property 
insecure thru the mob rule organized by 
the United Irish League. The Govern- 
ment is expected to take further steps in 
the direction of Home Rule and is in the 
meantime making special efforts to re- 
store order. A force of 200 constabulary 
invaded the Geevagh district in the night 
and arrested twenty men charged with 
unlawful assembly and riot and in- 
terfering with the mails. The land- 
lords of the Keogh and Knox es- 
tates refused to sell land to tenants, 
and the latter organized a “No Rent” 
war. The processes for rent were sent by 
the landlords by mail and were sup- 
pressed. Baron Curzon of Kedleston 
was elected by a narrow majority over 
Lord Ashtown as a representative Irish 
peer. On his resignation as Viceroy of 
India Lord Curzon was anxious to be 
made a peer, but the Liberal Premier re- 
fused to enlarge the House of Lords. A 
question of the eligibility of Lord Curzon 
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has been raised on account of his failure 
to qualify for admission to the roll of 
Irish peers. 

st 
Suffrage Riots The question of the re- 


in Prussia of Prussia was brought 


into the Reichstag by means of a skil- 
fully worded interpellation: “On what 
ground does the Chancellor consider 
manhood suffrage, as already granted for 
the elections to the Imperial Parliament, 
to be harmful to the interests of one of 
the Federal States?” Chancellor von 
Biilow refused to consider the question 


and denounced in the strongest language © 


the street demonstrations which the 
Socialists have been organizing. He ad- 
dressed himself directly to the Socialist 
members when he said that the instiga- 
tors of these riots would be held respon- 
sible and severely punished, but they re- 
ceived his threats with jeers and laugh- 
ter. Herr Fisher, Socialist, accused the 
authorities of increasing the disturbances 
by the employment of police spies to in- 
cite the mob to acts of violence and sedi- 
tion. Herr Kreth, Conservative, accused 
the Socialist leaders of cowardice in send- 
ing men, women and children into danger 
while they kept in a safe place. The ex- 


change of shouts and insults thereupon~ 


became so tumultuous as to drown the de- 
bate and the entire Ministry left the 
house. The mass meetings of the Social- 
ists were attended by some 12,000 per- 
sons, many of whom afterward formed 
processions and endeavored to reach the 
Reichstag but were driven back by the 
police, who charged with drawn swords, 
wounding over a hundred persons. In 
Brunswick similar demonstrations were 
held and a fight ensued between the mob 
and the police. Duke Johann Albrecht, 
Regent of Brunswick, who was attending 
the Court Theater, left early by a pri- 
vate entrance to avoid the mob. Profes- 
sor Silbergleit, director of the Municipal 
Bureau of Statistics, states that the num- 
ber of unemployed in Berlin is far great- 
er than last year. On December 31st, 
1906, those receiving relief from the city 
and from private sources numbered 102,- 
510, which is 12,500 more than the num- 
ber on the same date the year before. 

The bill introduced by Chancellor von 
Biilow into the Prussian Diet providing 


form of the electoral law . 
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for the compulsory purchase of lands 
held by Poles in Prussian Poland and the 
settlement of Germans on them is likely 
to pass in spite of the vehement protests 
of the Polish and Socialist members. In 
its present form the land which can be so 
expropriated is limited to 174,000 acres. 
Js 


The police of Lisbon 
discovered, on January 
22d, a plot to over- 
throw the monarchy and establish a re- 
public. Several of the conspirators were 
captured in a raid made in the night on 
the house where they were meeting. 
Among them were Joao Chagres, who 
was a leader in the republican rising of 
1891, and Franca Borger, editor of O 
Mundo, which was suppressed by the 
Government. Most of the conspirators 
escaped in the confusion and darkness" 
when the police broke in the doors. In 
the cellar of the house bombs and revolv- 
ers were found. It was their intention 
to assassinate Premier Franco and call 
upon the republican and labor organiza- 
tions to rise and overthrow the Govern- 
ment. Forty republican politicians have 
been arrested and confined in the fortress 
of San Julia, and the newspapers in 
Lisbon are forbidden to publish anything 
in regard to the matter. Premier Franco 
sleeps each night in a different house, 
guarded by a squadron of cavalry. 
Troops are kept in their barracks ready 
for any emergency. So far there has 
been no sign of disloyalty in the army, 
tho the Opposition claim that many of 
the soldiers and officers are in sympathy 
with them. Premier Franco promised 
over a month ago to hold an election in 
April and terminate his dictatorship, if 
the country remained calm, but the dis- 
covery of this plot will afford him an ex- 
cuse for the continuance of absolutism. 


& 
The Saonji Cabinet re- 
mains in power, in spite 
of the combination of all 


A Republican 
Plot in Portugal 


Japanese 
Cabinet Wins 


the Opposition forces to overthrow it. 
The Progressives joined with the Inde- 
pendents and with the Daido Club, led 
by ex-Premier Katsura, in a resoltition 
censuring the Government on account of 
jts financial measures, but omitted all 
reference to its foreign policy. After a 
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debate of three and a half hours the mo- 
tion of censure was lost by a vote of 177 
to 168. No reference was made to the 
emigration question in the discussion. 
This will in all probability insure the pas- 
sage of the budget, involving increased 
taxation. The speech of Foreign Min- 
ister Hayashi, explaining the policy of 
the Government, was set for January 
25th, but was postponed to the 30th on 
the receipt of Secretary Root’s reply to 
the Japanese note forwarded thru Am- 
bassador O’Brien. Viscount Hayashi 
made the following statement of his pol- 
icy, which is said to be entirely satisfac- 
tory to our Government if faithfully car- 
ried out. The prohibition of emigration 
to Mexico will remove one of the chief 
deficiencies of the present system: 

“The Government of Japan is determined to 
investigate the personal standing of those that 
go to America as students, requiring two 
sureties before they leave. The Government 
realizes that the emigration of laborers pre- 
tending to be students is liable to be embar- 
rassing to America, and therefore we are de- 
termined to prevent the emigration of labor- 
ers. While the proposed restrictions may be 
embarrassing to real students all legal restric- 
tions will be made alike, because one dishon- 
est person may embarrass many who are hon- 
est. 

“The Minister of Foreign Affairs will not 
hesitate to entirely prohibit Japanese emigra- 
tion to Hawaii, if necessary. The Foreign Of- 
fice intends to prohibit emigration to Mexico. 
Those who send emigrants to Mexico will be 
regarded as assisting emigrants to enter the 
United States thru the frontier, and therefore 
they will be treated as lawbreakers.” 


a 


Forei In Morocco the fighting contin- 
Not ~ ag ues between the French troops, 

under General d’Amade and the 
Arabs under the command of Mulai 
Rachid, one of the chiefs of the Sultan 
of the South, Mulai Hafid. The French 
troops occupied Settat on January 17th, 
after an engagement in which the natives 
are reported to have lost 600 men, but 
the French appear to have been unable 
to hold the town, for they have fallen 
back to Kasbah ber Rachid, where they 
have repulsed with severe loss an attack 
of the tribesmen. In a debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies, in reply to an 
interpolation introduced by M. Jaurés, 
the Socialist leader, a sensation was cre- 
ated by the statement of M. Delcassé 
that he had been compelled to resign as 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1905 in 
consequence of a threat of war on the 
part of Germany. He had retired rather 
than yield to. Germany’s demand for an 
international conference on Morocco. 
Germany’s object, he said, was to break 
the secret of France’s alliances and 
friendships. But this had failed, and 
now France is stronger than ever, her 
greatest peril now being found not 
abroad, but in internal dissension at 
home. M. Jaurés accused the Govern- 
ment of having flirted alternately with 
Abd-el-Aziz and Mulai Hafid, and in- 
volving France in military adventures 
which would require the mobilization of 
100,000 to 150,000 troops to march to 
Fez. The Duma is appalled by the 
demand of the Government for the ex- 
penditure of $500,000,000 for naval con- 
struction. The program is said to in- 
volve the creation of five fighting squad- 
rons, two of which will be stationed in 
the Pacific, two in the Baltic, and one in 
the Black Sea. The Government wishes 
the whole amount to be authorized at 
once, leaving it to the Ministry to decide 
how it is to be spent each year. All 
parties of the Duma regard the proposi- 
tion. as impossible, and the Monarchists 
join with the Constitutional Democrats 
in opposing it. The members of the 
Cabinet themselves are also said to dis- 
approve of it personally, but the Em- 
peror is determined to create a new and 
stronger navy at any cost.. The Duma 
may be dissolved if it refuses. Nothing, 
in fact, has been accomplished by it in the 
three months of its existence. The eleven 
minor bills which have been passed have 
been held up thru the failure of the Draft- 
ing Committee to ceme together—— 
The Transvaal Government has been 
forced to modify its severity against 
Asiatics, and will attempt to devise a less 
objectionable registration system. In the 
meantime all prosecutions for violation of 
the present law will be dropped. Fifty 
of the prominent Indians and Chinese in 
the Transvaal had been arrested for the 
violation of the registration law, and 
some of them had been sentenced to im- 
prisonment. The Hindus claim that the 
law requiring them to give the names of 
mother and wife violates their religious 
ideas, and that taking their finger prints 
is treating them like criminals. 








Edmund Clarence Stedman 


BY JOEL BENTON 


FRIEND of us all, and the maker of lyrics that touch and‘soften the heart— 
Heartfelt, and lavish of fancy and beauty that golden-tripped cadence impart— 
Fallen in Azrael’s shadow, and borne to the Islands unknown; | 

Now Poetry loses her lover, and Letters a Knight from her Throne. 


A Voice that could thrill, and encourage, yet winnow the chaff from the wheat, 
There is now not another so genial, so tenderly earnest, and sweet; 

Yet it leaves as a monument, greater than stateliest marble can show, 

Rare, garnered fruits of his fancy, of music, and tintfullest glow. 


Last of the troubadours early, loyal to truth and the past, 

Seeing the beauty and wonder of song, and its crystalline cast— 

We feel that a seat is left vacant, a voice is made suddenly still, 

And a prophet has gone from his forelook, which no one hereafter shall fill. 


Sad is this sorrow of Letters, and loss to the loftiest Art; 

But we, who knew him in lifetime, from something still greater must part; 

Not merely the critic and Poet, suddenly risen above 

From this weariful world’s dark troubles—but one who had dowered us with 


Love. 
PoucuKeepste, N. Y. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


HERE lies before me a letter dated 
T November 2d, 1873, from the late 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, poet 

and banker, greeting me for the first time 
in a kinship we had just discovered. We 
had one and the same great grandfather, 
each on the mother’s side, in the Rev. 


Aaron Cleveland, of Haddam, Con- 
necticut, then a noted man, but now best 
remembered as being also the great 
grandfather of a President of the United 
States. In the same letter which an- 
nounces this discovery, Stedman goes on 
to speak quite disapprovingly of men who 
consider seventy years a proper term of 
life. “I never could understand it,” he 
says, and thus continues: 


“Five hundred years of Earth are none too 
many, could we retain vigor and health. 
Wouldn’t you like to be fifty years a traveler, 
fifty an inventor, fifty years a statesman—to 
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practice painting, sculpture, oratory—and all 
the time a fisher, sailor, poet, author and man 
of the world? I should, and then might be 
willing to try some other sphere.” 

To these desires fate may already be 
responding, tho elsewhere and beyond 
our ken. The author of these wild wishes 
lived three years beyond seventy, dying 
on January 19, 1908, in New York City; 
and we know not where or how the ca- 
reer of his next self-imposed half-cen- 
tury, if such a thing there be, may now 
have begun. 

We know at least that he opened his 
own course for varied discipline by 
means of a changing life. He tried Yale 
College and was suspended, altho par- 
doned and honored ; went into newspaper 
work at Norwich, Conn.; was for ten 
years a journalist in New York, acting 
during two years as a war correspond- 
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ent; changed his life in 1865 from that 
of a literary man to that of a banker, 
but retired from Wall Street in 1900, 
after the usual alternations of success and 
failure. A few, at least, of his imagined 
conditions were thus actually tried in life. 
He married Laura Hyde Woodworth in 
1853 and lived with her a hospitable and 
agreeable life in New York City. She 
died some years since and their son, Ar- 
thur Stedman, with their granddaughter, 
Miss Laura Stedman, are the only repre- 
sentatives of the household. 

I find among his letters but one refer- 
ring retrospectively to his college life, on 
occasion of our being associated at one 
time upon a committee of three with a 
system of prizes adopted, in connection 
with the elder Mrs. J. J. Astor, for rival 
colleges of the nation in the direction of 
essays and translations. Here, it will 
be noticed, he refers to his early Yale dis- 
cipline and restoration. 

“New York, Dec. 15, 1877. 
“My Dear Higginson: 

“It is evident that you and I know what's 
what—tlio I don’t know who’s who. I hope 
‘Carolus’ and ‘Julian’ are Yale men; but Yale 
rarely turns out any writers—or rather, she 
usually turns out what writers she has, and 
sometimes reclaims them afterward, as in the 
case of your associate Triumvir. : 

“Here are my rough notes scrawled in 
articulo legendi. Possibly you can make them 
out. I send them that you may note the singu- 
lar coincidence in language, even, between 
your comments and mine. E. g. the case of 
In hoc signo. As you say, ‘Carolus’ and 
‘Partisan 2d’ of the Politicals, and ‘Julian’ and 
‘Eckhardt’ of the Pendennises seem to be the 
winning nags. Will return the MSS. to you 
on Monday. ’Tis now Saturday p. m. 

“Ever truly yours 
“E, C. STEDMAN.” 

Those who have watched for many 
years the development of education 
among American women may well dwell 
with pleasure on the influence over Sted- 
man of his mother, to whom he always 
looked with devoted attention. The fol- 
lowing letter was received from him just 
after her death, when I wrote to him 
about a sonnet of hers called “Fading 
Autumn” : 

“44 East 26TH STREET, 
“New York, January 16th, 1880. 
y Dear Higginson :-— 
“T can’t say where ‘Fading Autumn’ first 
appeared, tho doubtless my mother’s papers— 
which I have not yet had the heart to go 
thru with—will inform me of such matters. 


STEDMAN. 


But it may be properly credited to the col- 
lection of her miscellaneous poems, 1867. I 
have a spare copy here, which you may care 
to own, and I'll mail it to you. See your son- 
net [i. e., that which I had piatinell on page 
198; various others, before and after. She 
was a correct sonneteer, for her (American) 
period, tho used to ending with a couplet. I 
will mark a few of her lyrics and sonnets which 
always seemed to me to show her best natu- 
ral vein. She had a ‘born’ ear for rhythm, as 
one sees in the many odes which Mr. Kinney’s 
Wordsworth-Coleridge influence led her into 
writing. [This was her second husband.] She 
used to read them aloud, superbly. If she had 
been in a right poetic atmosphere she would 
have gained by it. Her flower was the violet. 
The blossom on the fly-leaf was taken from a 
cluster of violets that was buried with her. 
“Faithfully yrs., 
“E. C. STEDMAN.” 


I rendered some co-operation, also, on 
his Library of American Literature, and 
can testify to its thoroness of treatment— 
a work in ten volumes, thruout which he 
was assisted by Miss Ellen M. Hutchin- 
son—and one, doubtless destined like all 
such compilations, to be displaced ere 
long. More distinctive and likely to live 
longer are his later works, still largely in 
part compilations. The latter class in- 


‘cludes “A Victorian Anthology” (1894), 


“An American Anthology” (1900), while 
those of another class are more original 
and personal, “Victorian Poets” (1875), 
“Poets of America” (1885). Some of 
these past thru twenty editions, and they 


’ really remain the memorial of their au- 


thor’s literary maturity, apart from his 
poems which must be separately viewed. 

It will probably be found that Stedman 
is one of the many men and women 
whose poetry appeals to a circle of 
friends during life, but mainly dies with 
them. Longer and earlier poems, even of 
Lowell, usually remain unread; while 
here and there a short one proves unex- 
pectedly immortal. These happy excep- 
tions may occur at the two ends of life: 
Holmes’s fame, for instance, began with 
“The Last Leaf,” and ended with “The 
Chambered Nautilus”; the rest are being 
rapidly forgotten. Lowell made fame 
early in his “A Year’s Life” yet lived to 
omit the greater part of its contents. 
Both Stedman’s and Lowell’s “occa- 
sional” poems are apt to be failures—the 
latter’s “Commemoration Ode” being an 
exception, tho his other “occasionals” are 
hardly exceptions. 
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Scarcely any of Stedman’s longer 
poems, any more than of Aldrich’s, will 
live, but the “Stanzas for Music” will, 
were it only for the power of the last two 
lines. “Kearney at Seven Pines” has so 
strong a cadence that it may be one of 
the few Civil War poems which will last. 
His sea verses, called “Surf,” have a sim- 
ilar ring to them. His poem on “Haw- 
thorne” before the Harvard @ B K will 
hardly equal these in permanence of hold, 
for it is too wordy, as Low- 
ell’s similar poems often are; 
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I have been compelled to resolve that hete- 
after I must not: 


“(1) Read any MSS. sent me, nor give ad- 
vice concerning them; 


“(2) Offer any person’s MSS. to an editor 
or publisher; 

“(3) Engage to deliver poems or addresses, 
upon ordinary occasions, before societies, etc. ; 

“(4) Respond to miscellaneous requests for 
service, and to literary and other communica- 
tions not essential to my regular work. 

“I am also under strict orders to forego the 
pleasure of social and general correspondence 





but “The Discoverer,” on a 
child three years old, has more 
chance of remembrance. His 
longest poem, like ‘““The Blame- 
less Prince,” will find few read- 
ers, and the difference of grade 
between his work and Aldrich’s 
is beyond question. His Greek 
versions gave promise and he 
had life-long plans of extend- 
ing them, but stopped short. 
He had planned a complete 
version of the three pastoral 
poets, Theocritus, Bion and 


Moschus, and his friends tried 
in vain to keep him to the work. 
That is where a poet loses, al- 
most hopelessly, by the whirl of 


a great city. Even his’ longer 
poems for festivals and before 
colleges, while never without 
fine flashes, rarely show that 
continuous power, for which 
some share of solitude is needed. 

At a time when I myself was 
pretty heavily drawn upon in 
editing works of some extent, I 
wrote to ask Stedman how he 
managed similar matters, and 
he sent me in return the fol- 











lowing circular printed in a 
type designed to imitate hand- 
writing. Its usefulness he sums 
up in a postscript: 
“New York, Feb. 2oth, 1888. 

“Dear Sir :— ie 

“Your letter is received. For several years 
so much correspondence has reached me, from 
friends and strangers, that their commissions 
and requests, and even the letters written in 
reply, have exhausted my time, forced me to 
abandon my professional work, and added tc 
a burden a itt health under which I have been 
struggling. ‘ : 

“It is a question whether I shall give up all 
my other duties, or pray to be excused from 
this labor which has forestalled them. Finally 


Copyright, 


1903, by Pirie MacDonald, Photographer of Men, N. Y. 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


with my personal acquaintances. It is with re- 
luctance that I have prepared this manifold 
letter, which I trust .you will considerately 
regard as private. My friends will not mis- 
interpret it, and no others can justly enter a 
complaint. “Very truly yrs.,” 


To this he adds with pen and ink: 

“This circular answers one-half of my mail. 
One-quarter can be answered by my secretary. 
The remaining one-quarter referred to in the 
note on the next page is the tough pull.” 


This additional note is as follows: 
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“While one reserves the precious liberty of 
keeping up the lost art of (true) letter writ- 
ing, according to his modes and tenses, it is, 
after all, the letter writing to one’s peers that 
is the real burden of an author who must live 
by his pen. Enjoyable, but exhausting. Jnter- 
professional letters on literary business are 
exceptions, and belong to the comity of 
authors.” 

He wrote to me before the age of the 
typewriter, more profusely than men now 
write, and the very fact that we lived far 
apart made him franker in utterance. 
The following letter came from Keep 
Rock, New Castle, N. H., September 
30th, 1887: 

“You are a ‘noble kinsman’ after all, of the 
sort from whom one is very glad to get good 
words, and I have taken your perception. of a 
bit of verse as infallible, ever since you picked 
out three little ‘stanzas for music’ as my one 
best thing. Everyone else had overlooked 
them, but I knew that—as Holmes said of his 
‘Chambered Nautilus’—they were written ‘bet- 
ter than I could.’ By the way, if you will over- 
haul Duyckinck’s ‘Encyclopedia of Literature’ 
in re Dr. Samuel Mitchill, you will see who 
first wrote crudely the ‘Chambered Nautilus.’ ” 


Two years after, he write, April oth, 
1889: 


“The newspapers warn me that you are soon 
to go abroad. I must copy for you now 
the song which you have kindly remembered 
so many years. In sooth, I have always 
thought well of your judgment as to poetry, 
since you intimated (in The Commonwealth, 
was it not?) that these three stanzas of mine 
were the thing worth having of my seldom- 
written verse. I will write on the next page 
a passage which I lately found in Hartmann (a 
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wonderful man for a pessimist), and which 
convey precisely the idea of my song.” 

To this he adds as a quotation the pas- 
sage itself: 

“The souls which are without knowing it, 
and which can approach no nearer by ever so 
close an embrace than they eternally are, pine 
for a blending which can never be theirs so 
long as they remain distinct individuals.” 


The song itself, which he thought, as I 
did, his high-water mark, here follows. 
Its closing verse appears to me unsur- 
past in American literature. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


(From an Unfinished Drama.) 

Thou art mine, thou hast given thy word; 
Close, close in my arms thou art clinging; 
Alone for my ear thou art singing 

A song which no stranger has heard: 

But afar from me yet, like a bird, 

Thy soul, in some region unstirred, 

On its mystical circuit is winging. 


Thou art mine, I have made thee mine own; 
Henceforth we are mingled for ever: 
But in vain, all in vain, I endeavor,— 
Tho round thee my garlands are thrown, 
And thou yieldest thy lips and thy zone,— 
To master the spell that alone 
My hold on thy being can sever. 


Thou art mine, thou hast come unto me! 
But thy soul, when I strive to be near it— 
The innermost fold of my spirit— 

Is as far from my grasp, is as free, 

As the stars from the mountain-tops be, 

As the pearl in the depths of the sea, 

From the portionless King that would wear 
it! 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


i 


‘Gravity Yard” and Other Shambles 


BY CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 


Mr. 


reform and the progress of democracy here and abroad. 
etc.—Ep1Tor. } 


Dreams,” “The 


T's switch engine had puffed labori- 


Twin Immortalities,” 


ously up to the top of the hill, 

pushing before it a long line of 
freight cars, red and yellow, twenty-five 
or thirty, I should think. At the summit 
the engineer shut off steam, the wheezy 
din gave over, and along the train went 
the clanking of drawheads as the slack 
ran out on the first of the descent. The 
switching boss got off the engine and 
looked down the line to see if the men 


Russell is a journalist of wide and varied training and has written much on social 


He is the author of “Such Stuff as 


were ready. Then he took off his hat 
and wiped his hot forehead. He seemed 
to me anxious and depressed, and as one 
that at the moment cared little for his 
job. But he gave the signal, and the en- 
gine pushed ahead a little. Then the 
couplings were pulled between some of 
the forward cars, and they began of their 
own weight to slide down the hill, 

For the next two miles ahead of them 
the main track was joined at intervals by 
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spurs leading to side tracks. The descent 
was continuous but easy, tho I noticed 
that before the cars had gone far they 
had gathered momentum and rolled along 
at a speed of ten miles an hour; perhaps 
more. 

On the tops of the cars, or in some in- 
stances standing on the bottom step, were 
several men, young men, sturdy, whole- 
some-looking young men. As the sepa- 
rated cars ran down the incline quickly 
thrown switches shifted them upon the 
side tracks, and thereupon the young men 
worked the brake wheels.to bring the 
switch cars to a standstill. Often to make 
the brake more effective they would 
thrust into the spokes of the wheel a 
wooden lever, as if it might be an ax han- 
dle, and throw upon that their whole 
weight and strength. Yet sometimes the 
flight was not wholly checked, and bang! 
went the switched car into another car 
that stood on the siding. The spurs went 
forth at rather wide angles to the main 
track, and when the car struck the spur 
the car always lurched violently, and at 
such times the young men always clung 
hard to the brake wheel, that they might 
not be hurled to the ground. Because at 
those places many men before them had 
been so hurled to the ground or between 
the cars, and the-switchmen knew well 
enough what that meant. 

This was in what is called a “gravity 
yard.” For certain reasons of security 
to certain men it seems wise not to men- 
tion which “gravity yard,” but that is no 
matter: the “gravity yard” is about the 
same everywhere. It is designed, I may 
explain, to’ enable a freight train to be ar- 
ranged and made up quickly and cheaply. 
It is a most ingenious device, also useful 
and economical; but it does fill the hos- 
pitals and graveyards; of that there is 
no denying. This is how it works: 

Here comes along a freight train, ap- 
proaching, let us say, Chicago. It has 
forty cars in it, cars picked up all about 
the West and destined to places all about 
the East. Here are cars billed to leave 
Chicago on every one of a dozen rail- 
roads, but scattered through the train; 
one for the Michigan Central, one for the 
Lake Shore; one for the Wabash, another 
for the Michigan Central, one for the 
Pennsylvania, another for the Lake Shore 
and so forth. 
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You have never thought of it, but when 
that train gets to Chicago to break it up 
and distribute its cars is a tremendous 
task. There must be a side track for each 
road, and in the crowded city and among 
the always crowded and overcrowded 
yards how can that be? And then the 
switch engine must run back and forth 
picking out each car and putting it down 
on its proper siding, and all that con- 
sumes time, much time, and moments of 
time in the railroad business are like nug- 
gets of fine gold: or railroad men think 
they are. 

So the gravity yard was devised to 
save all this time. They choose a place 
for it some miles from the terminal, and 
construct the long decline, sometimes two 
or three miles of it, with spurs running 
from the main track. Then they let the 
train (in pieces) slide down of its own 
weight, and as it goes along they distrib- 
ute the cars upon the proper sidings. 
Thus all the cars. for the Michigan Cen- 
tral, let us say, are switched off upon side 
track No. 1, and all those for the Lake 
Shore upon No. 2, and all those for the 
city of Chicago upon No. 3, and so on. 
And when the train has past thru the 
yard all the cars have been assorted and 
made ready for instant and easy delivery 
in Chicago. It is like a huge sieve or au- 
tomatic separator. 

This is a grand device for car-switch- 
ing, but it is to human life and limb the 
most perilous invention ever used upon:a 
railroad. Every single car run thru this 
sieve must carry with it a brakeman; to 
avoid being slung from the car at the 
switch or catapulted from it on the side 
track requires almost superhuman 
strength, skill and presence of mind. The 
brakeman must often apply the brake at 
the same time that he is clinging to his 
perilous perch. But the brake he uses is 
of the old hand-wheel pattern, and since 
the compulsory introduction of the air- 
brake the hand-brake has become chiefly 
a nominal thing. Iu many instances it is 
operated with the greatest difficulty; in 
many others it cannot be operated at all. 
The result is that the car flies around the 
curve with undiminished speed, and the 
brakeman struggling with the useless ap- 
paratus is flung upon the ground or the 
tracks to be maimed or killed. 

I have here the record of one of these 

















terrible places. In thirty-two days the 
foot of one man was torn off, one man 
was scalped, two lost their arms, three 
lost their legs, and three were killed out- 
right—that was all that happened in that 
particular yard in thirty-two days. I 
have here also a photograph of six of 
these victims, six young men with their 
crutches and canes, crippled for life; 
bright, intelligent Icoking young men, 
you would know them instantly and any- 
where for young Americans ; young men 
with good faces and good heads and the 
stamp of the public school upon them; 
the oldest twenty-two or thereabouts, all 


crippled and sent forth legless or armless: 


into this seething battle we call life. 

Six of them. They were working for 
the railroad company. They were per- 
forming with their utmost skill and dili- 
gence a dangerous task that in the view 
of the company must be done by some- 
body: They had fallen in the service and 
the power they had served and been 
maimed for had thrust aside what re- 
mained of them as no longer useful to 
the enterprise. They were broken cogs 
removed from the machine and already 
forgotten, for new cogs had taken their 
places, to be in turn broken and cast 
aside. 

Sych are the facts. They are typical 
of the gravity yard and they are typical 
of many other phases of this monstrous 
slaughter. Day by day they fall all 
around us, the men that make it possible 
for us to ride at ease and so swiftly. Of 
American railroad trainmen in I90I one 
in every 137 was killed and one in every 
eleven was injured. To comprehend the 
hideous significance of these figures is al- 
most impossible. The truth is that rail- 
road employment in the United ‘States is 
more perilous than the average soldier’s 
life in war time ; and far more cruel. Of 
every ten trainmen at work today one 
will be killed or maimed within a year. 

No figures are available, but from ob- 
servation and general report I am con- 
vinced that in the gravity yards one 
person in every five employed is killed 
or injured every year. We have many 
other fatal appendages upon our railroad 
management — the “permissive block,” 
the overworked employee, the boy oper- 
ator, the trust-made defective rail, the 
“facing switch,” the rotten tie and oth- 
ers, but none of these equals the gravity 
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yard for persistent slaughter. 
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Nobody 
ever hears of these victims; they are not 
printed in the newspapers, their names 
are not mentioned in the annual report. 
Yet every gravity yard is, in the course 
of the year, a place of dreadful death and 
disaster to which the railroad operations 
of all the rest of the world can furnish . 
no parallel. 

Another undesirable peculiarity of the 
American railroad system and respon- 
sible for much of the terrific death record 
was pointed out in 1904 by Hoff and 
Schwaback, German railroad experts, tho 
I think very little attention has ever been 
paid to the matter here. It appears that, 
compared with European countries, our 
rails are inadequately watched. Thus 
Hoff and Schwaback declared : 

“The saving in expenses which the Ameri- 
can railroads effect thru diminished watching 
of the rails is extraordinary. In the United 
States only 49,961 persons are engaged in 
watching the lines and guarding crossings. If 
the United States had proportionately the 
same number as are thus employed in the 
Prussian system the figures would be 636,000, 
an increase of 586,000; which is greater by 
356,174 than the total number of employees 
in the Prussian system.” 

Then one need not wonder that, pro- 
portionately, the death lists among our 
railroad men lead the entire world. Here 
are some comparative figures from the 
records* in the office of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission : 

THE SLAUGHTER OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





Em- Em- Propor- Propor- 

loyees ployees tion _ tion 
Year. killed. injured. killed. injured. 
es 489 7,480 rin 951 1 in 62 
ee 490 14,110 Tin 949 1 in 32 
Oo) ee 566 14,402 rin 821 1 in 32 
542 12,979 rin 985 1 in 41 
584 15,582 rin 91 1 in 34 
631 15,698 tin 94 1 in 34 
565 14,740 1 in 1019 1 in 390 
485 13,858 1 in 1187 1 in 41 
497 14,356 1 in 1158 1 in 40 
448 14,561 1 in 1298 1 in 39 
437. -:14,335 2st in 1331 ~=— 1 in 39 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Em- Em- Propor- Propor- 

pares ployees tion _ tion 
Year illed. injured. killed. injured. 
25,606 1 in 433 1 in 31 
29,969 1 in 444 1 in 28 
27,667 1 in 486 1 in 30 
31,761 1 in 447 1 in 28 
34,923 1 in 420 1in 27 
39,643 1 in 339 1 in 26 
41,142 1 in 400 1 in 76 
50,524 1 in 401 1 in 24 
60,481 1 in 364 1 in 22 
67,067 1 in 357 1in19 
6,833 1 in 411 1 in 20 








*Compiled by Mr. Lewis S. Boyd, the acting librar- 
ian. Mr. Boyd’s tables on this subject are not only 
the best in the world, but the only tables that give 
complete and trustwerthy data, . 
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Therefore, while in Great Britain the 
life of the railroad worker steadily be- 
comes safer, in the United States it 
steadily becomes more perilous. 

These 70,000 soldiers of our indus- 
trial army thus stricken every year— 
what becomes of them? Invariably they 
are poor men, very poor; for the most 
part they are now not only very poor, 
but incapacitated for earning their liv- 
ing. What becomes of them and what 
care do we take of the men that fell thus 
in our behalf? 

Practically none at all. Some of the 
railroads maintain sick benefit or acci- 
dent funds, from which a measure of 
relief may be obtained. In order to se- 
cure this relief the employee must con- 
tribute from his wages a monthly sum 
fixed by the company. Should he change 
his employment he commonly loses what 
he has paid. The control of the fund is 
solely in the hands of the officers of the 
company; they decide how much shall 
be paid in the event of an accident. Prac- 
tically, the extent of the employee’s par- 
ticipation in the control of the fund is 
his enforced monthly payments. He 
gets what cerfain officers of the company 
are pleased to allot him from his own 
and others’ accumulated savings, and as 
long as these officers are pleased to let 
him have it. How these savings of his 
are invested, whether they are well or ill 
managed, whether he and his fellows 
reap from the fund as much benefit as 
might otherwise be secured for them, he 
does not know. All he knows is that 
month by month something is taken from 
his wages, and if he lose a leg or an arm, 
something is paid to him until the stump 
heals up. Whereupon he shifts for him- 
self. 

On railroads where there are no acci- 
dent funds he shifts for himself from the 
start. 

This is a plain statement of practical 
conditions. Of course, nominally things 
are very different. Nominally the law 
provides remedies and compensations for 
those that suffer in accidents. Nominally 
the railroad employee that loses a leg or 
an arm can bring his case before a jury, 
and, on proving his injury, receive a 
judgment that the company, his employ- 
er, must pay to him. 

sut in practice this is not so, One of 
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the conditions of the accident relief fund, 
as it exists on our railroads, is that, be- 
fore an injured person can partake of 
its benefits, he must release the employ- 
ing company from all legal responsibility 
for his injury. Hence he is offered the 
choice between immediate tho inadequate 
assistance and a long, costly and doubt- 
ful contest in the courts, pending which 
he shall be without funds. This, of 
course, is no choice at all; it is coercion, 
with pistol at your head. 

How barren, how long, costly and 
doubtful the. legal fight would probably 
be can be estimated by any one that will 
take the trouble to reflect upon our meth- 
ods of litigation. In many of the States 
any action for accident damages is enor- 
mously complicated with the “contribu- 
tory negligence” and “fellow workmen” 
phases’ of the statutes. An injured man 
cannot recover if it can be shown that he 
did not take all necessary precautions for 
his own safety, and he cannot recover if 
it can be shown that his doing of a haz- 
ardous thing was on the instruction or 
instance of another employee. These 
barriers narrowly wall in the actions that 
the injured may bring, because there are 
not very many accidents in which one or 


the other condition cannot be shown. 


Then the cause is always liable to the at- 
tacks of clever lawyers, the idiosyn- 
crasies of juries and the peculiar charges 
of judges, and, above all, it is subject to 
the abominable delay that make our court 
proceedings so pathetically absurd. In 
most parts of this country an injured 
man must wait from six months to two 
vears from the instituting of his suit to 
its first trial, with the comfortable knowl- 
edge that if he wins the case will be ap- 
pealed, and that from two to five more 
years will be consumed in waiting for 
the decision of the appeals. Whereupon 
the whole case may be ordered'to a re- 
trial in the first court after a lapse of 
time in which memories have grown dim 
and witnesses moved away or died. 
When a prominent lawyer of Chicago de- 
clared not long ago that, under the court . 
methods of Illinois, he would guarantee 
to keep any man for fourteen years out 
of his rights, no matter how clear his 
case and just his cause, he did not over- 
state the existing conditions. 

In Germany, the care of the injured 
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and of the sick among all men that labor 
is not left to chance nor caprice nor good 
luck, but is carefully and minutely pro- 
vided for by the Government. For all 
men that incur injury at their vocations 
there must be adequate compensation— 
and support. That is the fundamental 
doctrine. It has’ been worked out into 
Accident Relief, Sick Relief, Invalid Pen- 
sions, and Old Age Pensions, all under 
the care of the Imperial Government, 
which maintains a vast department to di- 
rect these enterprises, and annually ex- 
pends thru them hundreds of millions of 
dollars. I should like to describe all the 
operations of this department, because it 
is a great and memorable object lesson in 
practical beneficence; but what comes 
home most sharply to us (in view of the 
American accident figures) is the part 
that relates to the care of injured work- 
men on the German railroads. 

Out West once I knew a freight con- 
ductor that was a sober, decent man of 
family ; and one night the engineer of his 
train misunderstood the dispatchef’s or- 
ders and plunged into a head-on collision. 
The conductor was caught between two 
cars and lost an arm and a leg. When he 
got well there was next to nothing he 
could do in his crippled state, and the 
railroad company was esteemed gracious 
and kind when it allowed him to be a 
crossing flagman at $30 a month. I don’t 
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as a shambles, nor to regard injured rail- 
road men with less concern than we have 
for injured cattle. It is quite possible to 
be decent and still maintain an efficient 
transportation system. In Germany, for 
instance, the maimed railroad employee 
is invariably held to be the patient and 
care of the public; he has been injured in 
the service of the community, and the 
state, which operates the railroads for the 
community’s benefit, proceeds at once to 
the relief of the fallen public servant. 
And for many reasons that seems to be 
wise policy. 

All the processes in this relief are won- 
derfully direct, simple and speedy. No 
court proceedings are ever necessary, no 
summons and complaint, no lawyers, no 
trials, no juries, no witnesses. Contrib- 
utory negligence has nothing to do with 
the matter; neither have fellow servant 
clauses. The accident is certified by 
the local railroad authorities and the 
physician of the railroad department. 
Then from a fund provided by the State 
for the purpose, and accessible without 
courts and without delays, the Govern- 
ment’s great insurance department begins 
to pay an indemnity that is continued as 
long as the injury lasts, no matter how 
long that may be, and calculated on the 
fixed basis of a percentage of the man’s 
wages. Here is a table used in calculat- 
ing these indemnities : 


PERCENTAGES OF WAGES PAID BY THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT FOR INJURY IN THE 
RAILROAD SERVICE. 


Fingers. 





Eyes. 
- 33% 


Right 6633-80 60-80 
Left .... 33% 60-70 50-66% 
oth ...100 100 160 


20-33 - 
10-15 


know what perverted views we had then 
about responsibility, but we all thought it 
was good of the company, and the man 
thought so, too, and refused the kind 
offers of various attorneys to bring suit. 
After some years the company was com- 
pelled (very tardily) to elevate its track 
at this particular place, and had no more 
use for the flagman there. So the flag- 
man made his way to the river, prefer- 
ring that to the poorhouse. 

Every man that has intimately ob- 
served railroad matters knows of such 
cases; indeed, once in this country we 
scarcely knew of anything else. Yet it is 
not really necessary to conduct a railroad 


Arms. Hands. Thumb. Index. Middle. Ring. Little. 
15-33% 
10-12 


Lower 
Leg. 
55°75 50-66% 
53-75 50-66% 
90-100 80-90 


Great 
Toe. 
6-10 
6-10 


Four 

fingers. 
5§0-2¢ 
40-50 


Legs. 
6-10 
6-10 


10-15 
8-10 


10-12 
8-10 
Similar bases exist for internal and 
other injuries. 

These indemnities are paid for life by 
the Government voluntarily, and without 
other action by the injured man than the 
filing of an application. 

The physicians attached to the railroad 
service certify, after an examination, to 
the extent of the injury. Some of the 
“remarks” on the official circular to these 
physicians are interesting. Thus: 

“1, Arms.—In case of injury to the 
arms you must consider whether the arms 
can be raised to a horizontal position, or 
beyond. : 


“2. Hands.—In the case of a left- 








handed person the percentages must be 
reversed. 

“3. Fingers.—You must note especial- 
ly whether finger stumps can be used in 
whole or in part; whether patient can 
grasp anything. Any exceeding stiff- 
ness is also to be noted. As, for instance, 
can the patient lift tools? 

“4. In case there has been a former in- 
jury, has the present accident increased 
it? Has there been any illness or break- 
down ?” 

These are mere specimens of the mi- 
nute inquiries the physician must answer. 
But once answered and the answer filed, 
there is an end of the matter. The in- 
demnity is paid until the man dies. 

All this is subsequent to the first relief. 
From the scene of the accident the Gov- 
ernment removes the man to the hospital, 
provides him with medical attendance, 
nurses and medicines until he is dis- 
charged; and meanwhile applies his in- 
demnity to his family. 

In the case of a fatal accident to a rail- 
road employee a pension is paid to his 
widow and his minor children, and should 
the widow remarry she receives a lump 
sum in quittance of further claims. But 
the children continue to be pensioned un- 
til they become of age. 

Sickness not resulting from accidents 
is relieved among the railroad men by the 
operation of the Workingmen’s Sick 
Fund, which is contributed by the em- 
ployed, the employers and the Govern- 
ment. Old Age Pensions are provided 
by compulsory insurance of all persons in 
receipt of less than $500 a year income. 

The railroad men are only a small part 
of the vast army. of German workingmen 
and women, numbering close to 20,000,- 
ooo persons, that are by their Govern- 
ment provided with insurance against 
misfortune and old age, in all the world 
the most conspicuous and _ extensive 
scheme of government insurance. The 
annual receipts of the Workingmen’s 
Sick Benefit Fund amount to more 
than $50,000,000, of the Accident 
Insurance Fund to more than $40,- 
000,000, of the Invalidity Insurance 
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to more than $50,000,000 It is the 
conviction of all the German writers 
upon these subjects that the existence of 
these funds has not only furthered the 
national strength, vigor and happiness, 
but has tended to diminish accidents and 
to increase the safety of the public. 


When Emperor William I, on May 


17th, 1881, sent a message to the German 
Reichstag requesting a national system 
of indemnity and insurance, he said: 


“We consider it our imperial duty to im- 
press upon the Reichstag the necesity of fur- 
thering the welfare of the working people. We 
should review with increased satisfaction the 
manifold successes with which the Lord has 
blest our reign could we carry with us to the 
grave the consciousness of having given our 
country an additional and lasting assurance of 
internal peace, and the conviction that we have 
rendered the needy that assistance to which 
they are justly entitled. Our efforts in this di- 
rection are certain of the approval of all the 
federate governments, and we confidently rely 
on the support of the Reichstag without dis- 
tinction of parties. In order to realize these 
views a bill for the insurance of workingmen 
against industrial accidents will, first of all, be 


laid before you, after which a supplementary . 


measure will be submitted providing for a 
general organization of industrial sick relief 
insurance. But likewise those that are dis- 
abled in consequence of old age or invalidity 
possess a well-founded claim to a more ample 
relief on the part of the State than they have 
hitherto enjoyed. To devise the fittest ways 
and means for making such provision, how- 
ever difficult, is one of the highest obligations 
of every community, based on the moral 
foundations of Christianity. A more intimate 
connection with the actual capabilities of the 
people, and a mode of turning these to account 
in corporate associations, under the patronage 
and with the aid of the State, will, we trust, 
develop a scheme to solve problems for which 
the State alone would prove unequai.” 


Good words! And the Emperor is 
commonly referred to as the father of the 
gigantic Government insurance organiza- 
tion that has revolutionized life among 
the wage-earners of Germany and enor- 
mously contributed to the sum of happi- 
ness there. But of course the real author 
of the scheme was not the Emperor. It 
sprang to life in the sagacious and power- 
ful mind of Bismarck, and the real im- 
petus to it was the first manifestation of 
the German socialist movement. 

New York City. 
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The True Experiences of a Consumptive 


BY SYDNEY C. HALEY 





LAs the following article raised the very important questions of the duty of the gen- 
eral public toward the consumptive, we have thought it worth while to make comment on 
it this week in our editorial columns.—Eb1Tor.] 


T is wholly impossible for the great 
| public of our country, the healthy, 
prosperous, respectable majority of 
our citizens, to realize what it means to 
be a poor consumptive. The sordid and 
recurring cares of poverty are bad 
enough; the torture of physical weak- 
ness and the fear of a lingering death 
are worse; the persecution arising from 
an almost venomous dread of the disease 
is the worst of all; but a combination of 
the three is a situation whose concen- 
trated horrors can never be described in 
words. Being one of the few who have 
tasted all the bitterness of this ordeal, 
and have survived it, I venture to tell 
my story in the hope that by so doing I 
may, in some manner, have the priyilege 
of contributing my mite toward the 
righting of an intolerable wrong. I be- 
lieve that if the facts were generally 
understood something might be done. 

I was just twenty-two years of age 
when the first symptoms of tubercular 
mischief manifested themselves in my 
case. I shall never forget the wild ter- 
ror that seized me when, seated in my 
office one wintry afternoon, the blood 
burst from my throat, and I knew that 
my blackest fears had been well founded 
—I was a consumptive. For more than 
a year I had been apprehensive; but five 
physicians had assured me that my lungs 
were intact, while my friends had fool- 
ishly concealed their own doubts con- 
cerning the matter, and this had lulled 
me into inaction. The medical men had 
all known that I was diseased. One of 
them, who,was a friend of mine, sim- 
ply lacked the courage to tell me the 
truth. The others were strangers, and 
could not possibly have had this motive. 
That they realized my true condition is 
shown by the fact that they gave me 
remedies supposed to be good for tuber- 
culosis, tho this significant fact was con- 
cealed from me at the time. 

Forthwith I resigned my position, 
and, acting upon the advice of physi- 





cians and friends, resolved to leave St. 
Louis, which was» my home. I have 
never regretted this decision, for- long 
experience has taught me that, when 
practicable, there is nothing so beneficial 
as frequent changes of climate, which 
seem to act as a natural tonic upon the 
nervous system. On more than one 
occasion I have been saved by a timely 
move of this sort. 

But here arose a difficulty. No two 
authorities could agree on what was the 
best place for me to go. Finally, after 
learning all I could from inquiry, I made 
up my mind to try Texas. I could not 
enter a sanatorium, because I could not 
pay the price required in these places, 
nearly all of which are conducted on 
commercial principles. And so I made 
my way to B , a little town in the 
mountains of the Lone Star State, forty 
miles from the nearest railway. And it 
was here that I experienced my first 
taste of phthisiphobia—that dread of 
tuberculosis that has since then arisen to 
the hight of a public panic. My land- 
lady was a German. Taking it for 
granted that I knew nothing of her lan- 
guage, she spent the greater part of the 
first two days “cussing me out” in her 
native tongue, and expressing the firm 
conviction that I could not live a month 
—all within my hearing. That was de- 
licious, for there was no other boarding- 
house in the town, and the river had 
swollen behind me so that I could not 
get away. 

Finally they told me that I must leave. 
I was at that time in the third stage of 
tuberculosis, for my illness had been al- 
lowed to progress until my chances of 
recovery were nil. A thousand miles 
from home, in a God-forgotten hole in 
the Texas mountains, without friends, 
poor, dying, and about to be thrown into 
the street, I was scarcely to be envied. 
Moreover, the story of my condition had 
got out, and no one else would have me. 
My plight was desperate. 
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Fortunately for myself, I had, even at 
that early age, mastered one or two of 
the essential principles of human nature. 
There was a young lady in the family, a 
kind, sweet-natured - girl, who evidently 


pitied me. I succeeded in getting her 
alone one afternoon and made an appeal 
to her sympathy. She took my part 
with her parents, and I was allowed to 
remain till the river subsided. When I 
left, six weeks later, the old lady de- 
ducted three dollars from my bill in rec- 
ognition of the fact that I had been of so 
little trouble to them. I mention this 
to show that the persecution that has fol- 
lowed me thru nine years of sickness has 
not, in any way, been due to my own 
uncleanliness or want of consideration 
for those about me. 

T left B on a cold, raw day in April, 
and rode forty miles across the moun- 
tains, over the roughest road I have ever 
felt. When I reached the railway my 
lungs were bleeding profusely and my 
temperature stood at 105 degrees. How 
I survived that ordeal I know not. But 
I did survive it, and the next morning I 
reached San Antonio. Here I succeed- 
ed, by rare good fortune, in getting a 
good boarding-house. But a few days 
later I had the pleasure of lying in my 
room and overhearing a conversation be- 
tween my landlady and a professional 
nurse, wherein the latter was trying to 
persuade the former to throw me out. 
She succeeded. It was carnival week, 
and everything was full to overflowing, 
and I was so feeble that it was only by a 
tremendous effort of will that I could 
walk; but I managed to drag myself 
around the city looking for accommoda- 
tions. Everywhere I was refused, or the 
price asked was more than I could pay, 
for poverty has, from the very first, been 
close ally to the disease. At last, when 
I was about to despair, my landlady took 
pity on me, and consented to keep me till 
I could make arrangements to leave. 

Before this time I had tried several so- 
called “cures” for tuberculosis. Creo- 
sote did me almost irreparable injury. 
In San Antonio I took the serum or 
tuberculin treatment; and at the end of 
ten days was reduced to such a condition 
that my physician, who was an honorable 
rman, told me that science had failed ; and 
that nothing remained for me but to go 
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and die in comfort. But to die was the 
very last thing in the world that I in- 
tended todo. As soon as I could arrange 
for transportation, I left Texas for 
Michigan; for it was now mid-summer, 
and I wanted a cool climate. The change 
held me up for a couple of months, and 
saved my life. But everywhere I went 
I found the people in deadly terror of 
“catching consumption,” as they called it. 
Some of these foolish folks went to such 
an extreme that they were afraid to pass 
me, or to talk with me; and if forced to 
do so would sit looking at me as if I were 
an infernal machine with a lighted fuse. 
How delightful it all was! 

From Michigan I went to Kentucky, 
and became worse. My death was ex- 
pected in a few weeks; and all prepara- 
tions made for the funeral, such as the 
choosing of pall-bearers, and so forth. 
A premature report of the event came 
out, and my parents received eight let- 
ters of condolence, which I had the 
pleasure of reading. 

But my old-time aversion to being 
dead came to my rescue; and I made up 
my mind to try Florida. I succeeded in 
getting there alive; but hardly had I got 
well settled when I was requested to 
leave my boarding-house, on account of 
my affliction. My friends, however, took 
my part, and the landlord was compelled 
to permit me to remain, or to lose six 
other boarders. But I was tired of this 
absurd persecution, and so, as soon as I 
could, I scraped some money together 
and bought a small place, with a grove 
and a fairly good house on it. That was 
directly after the great freeze of 1895, 
and property was selling for a song. 

On this place I lived for five years, a 
mile and a half from the little town of 
Eustis. I was alone during the greater 
part of that period. As no one wanted 
to board me, and as I could not afford 
to pay much, in any event, I was com- 
pelled to do my own cooking? and all of 
my other work. I was socially ostracised 
—for the same old reason—and utterly 
forlorn and melancholy. For months at 
a time I was in daily, almost hourly, fear 
of death from hemorrhage, for at times 
the bleeding from my lungs was the most 
profuse I have ever seen or known. 
Still, amid a thousand discomforts, 
heartbreaks, disappointments and hard- 
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ships, I was slowly improving. I had a 
little garden, in which I worked when I 
could, and that, more than anything else, 
kept me from losing my mind.. My chief 
malady was complicated with a large 
number of minor ones; and I was natur- 
ally handicapped by having one of the 
frailest physiques I have ever seen, being 
six feet three in hight, and measuring 
only sixteen inches across the chest. 
Words utterly fail to do justice to the 
horribleness of my situation. 

After five years of invalidism I seemed 
to be out of danger. Then I was forced 
to go thru a fearful ordeal of a nature not 
necessary here to describe, and as a con- 
sequence of this I went down with ner- 
vous prostration, and was almost in ex- 
tremis for eighteen months. When I at 
last got over this, an accident occurred 
that set me back for another eight 
months ; and just when I was once more 
upon my feet a runaway team put me 
out of commission for a year, and it 
seemed that I should certainly die of very 
despair. But I recovered once- more, 
and got so much better that I went to a 
cheap local hotel to board. Alas for the 
vanity of human wishes! There was a 
silly old man among the boarders who 
knew that I was a consumptive. He was 
afraid that a fly might get a germ from 
some part of my person, light upon his 
hand, drop a deadly. thing into some 
chance abrasion, and “give consump- 
tion” to him! This may seem funny— 
but when I was ordered from the hotel 
as a consequence of it, it did not so ap- 
peal to me. 

After this misadventure I secured a 
room with some poor but Kindly folk 
who, being old-fashioned, did not believe 
consumption “catching.” They were the 
only people in the town who would have 
me. Then, for the sum of one dollar a 
day, I was granted the precious privilege 
of going to a nearby boarding house and 
having my food passed out to me on a 
tray, at the kitchen door, so that I could 
carry it off to my cell and eat it in soli- 
tary grandeur. I soon discovered that 
my landlady had a special knife, fork 
and plate, and a special tray covered with 
a special napkin, kept on a special table 
in a special corner of the kitchen, and 
that these utensils were washed in a 
special dishpan, with a special rag and 
soap, and dried with a special towel, all 
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for my most especial benefit—to keep the 
deadly contagion from spreading. O 
tempora, O mores! Could the force of 
human folly further go? And yet this 
silly woman was no sillier than many I 
have met. 

Disgusted with such incredible foolish- 
ness, I left the place, and again began 
cooking for myself. After nine years of 
this kind of thing I am so far convales- 
cent that I can now conceal my malady; 
but even so recently as last spring I was 
repeatedly refused lodging at Saint 
Petersburg, Fla., because I had a little 
cough. I met one poor fellow there who 
was in the same condition that I had been 
in during my stay in Texas. He told me 
he was going home to Tennessee. “Do 
you know what that means?” I asked. 
“It means death,” he replied. “But bet- 
ter death at home, among my people, 
than on the streets of Saint Petersburg.” 
And so he went—and died. 

Such, in brief, is the story of my quest 
for health. I_have told it because it is 
typical of what the poor consumptive 
may expect; and because I hope that, by 
bringing these facts before the people in 
the form of a personal narrative, I may 
have the privilege of influencing public 
opinion on this important subject. My 
story is not overdrawn. Indeed, I have 
told but half of it. For obvious reasons 
I cannot, in this place, give the details of 
my suffering, or tell of the obscure and 
private trials from which most of my mis- 
ery sprang, tho all of this grew out of 
the general condition I have endeavored 
to describe. 

The blame for this public panic, which 
the doctors call phthisiphobia, lies with 
what I may call the semi-quacks of the 
medical profession; not the honest, con- 
servative majority, but the unscrupulous 
money-mad minority of physicians, who 
pose as regulars and pretend to have 
“cures” and “treatments” for tuberculo- 
sis. These men, for purely business rea- 
sons, encourage and foster the belief that 
tuberculosis is highly contagious, tho 
many of the greatest authorities, such as 
Von Behring, scout the idea. As a result 
of this policy, the poor consumptives, who 
cannot afford to go to sanatoria, are treat- 
ed as criminals and lepers; and the gen- 
tlemen with “cures” at $50 and upward 
a month grow rich. I have not here the 
space in which to describe the common- 
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sense treatment of consumption by which 
I have cured myself; but after nine years 
of experience, during which I have been 
attended by forty-two doctors, I can un- 
hesitatingly say that every man who pro- 
fesses to have a “cure” which he admin- 
isters at a high price is either self-de- 
ceived or an impostor. 

Now, it seems to me that the Govern- 
ment could, without committing itself to 
a general policy, take this matter up. A 
hundred thousand young men and women 
die yearly of tuberculosis. Counting each 
life at a thousand dollars, this is an an- 
nual loss of a hundred million. It would 
be good business, if nothing more, to 
stop this terrific drain on the nation’s re- 
sources. Or, is there not some private 
individual, in whom a great heart and a 
great fortune unite; who could take up 
the matter? An Anti-tuberculosis League 
should be established with a permanent 
organization, with trained solicitors, who 
should collect funds from all over the 
country for the purpose of building sana- 
toria for poor consumptives. Any per- 
son who will do this can earn the thanks 
and gratitude of millions. 

And O the bitterness of such an ex- 
perience as mine has been! To see the 
precious days, and months, and years go 
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by; to know that the passing opportuni- 
ties will never recur; to be ostracised, 
shunned, feared and avoided; to realize 
that the priceless strength of manhood is 
being dissipated and wasted in an ob- 
scure and inglorious struggle against dis- 
ease; to awake every morning and see 
one’s brightest dreams, one’s dearest am- 
bitions, one’s fondest hopes, lying on the 
paper at the bedside in the form of a 
loathsome putrescence—and yet to feel 
that, with a little help, the malady could 
be overcome, and happiness once more 
achieved! It is terrible beyond the power 
of words to portray, terrible beyond the 
power of imagination to conceive. It is 
an earthly hell, a present perdition; and 
yet, in some form, it is the fate of a hun- 
dred thousand young Americans each 
year. And, pity of pities, it could be 
avoided! The sacrifice is not necessary. 
A fair understanding on the part of the 
public, a reasonable expenditure on the 
part of the Government, and the curse 
could be ameliorated. There is no valid 
argument against such a course, and 
every preventable death from consump- 
tion is an irrefragable argument for it. 
It seems to me that something should be 
done. 

Eustis, Fra. 


Phil. B. 


BY FLORA L. MASON 


A MESSAGE to me from the Oracle came: 
“‘Wouldst know thyself,” said she, 

To Radcliffe College at Cambridge go, 
And study Philosophy B.” 


I started in with an open mind, 
From previous wisdom free, 

And fully expected to answer the Sphinx, 
When I’d studied Philosophy B. 


From Descartes’s clear and distinct idea, 
“Je pens-e, donc je suis,” 

I learned that I was a consciousness, 
When I studied Philosophy B. 


Spinoza no individuals found: 
“All being is one,” quoth he; 

So I learned I was nothing if not @ la mode, 
When I studied Philosophy B. 


Then Leibnitz came with his doctrine of force, 
To make matter and mind agree, 

And a windowless monad I called myself, 
When I studied Philosophy B. 


I was quite complacent till Locke appeared: 
“You're —_ a blank,” said he, 

And I learned I was just an experience, 
When I studied Philosophy B. 


Now Berkeley came and politely said 
There was nothing the matter with me: 

So I learned from him I was simply idea. 
When I studied Philosophy B. 


But Hume took away my conceit, for he 
proved 
I could have no identitee: 
A mental modification was I, 
That studied Philosophy B. 


I’m glad' I’ve a little dog at home, 
And I trust he will still know me: 

For I don’t know who or what I am, 
Since I studied Philosophy B. : 


Tauntow, Mass. 
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The Insurance Laws of New York 


BY DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


(Mr. Kingsley, President of the New York Life Insurance Company, while vigorously at- 
tacking in the following article certain sections of the Insurance laws passed at the last ses- 
sion of the New York Legislature as a result of the Armstrong investigation, heartily ac- 
knowledges the general advantage which will come from these laws and would conserve and 
preserve that benefit by eliminating certain extreme features before they work a disaster 
which he holds will be worse than the condition in life insurance disclosed in 1905—worse 
because, being in the statutes, they are almost beyond reach.—EpirTor.] 


cess and importance of the busi- 

ness institutions of the Empire 
State. They even take some satisfaction 
in the fact that the banks, the trust com- 
panies, and the life insurance companies 
of the State are stronger and larger than 
many in other States. This attitude may 
not be altogether philosophic, but it is 
human. 

Such people were disturbed by tables 
which I submitted thru the columns 
of the New York Times on January 5th 
last, showing that the life companies of 
this Sfate not’ only have not prospered 
under our new laws, but have actually ret- 
rograded, and showing at the same time 
that, while these laws have injured the 
companies of other States, the injuries 
have not gone so far. 

My tables and their logic are now offi- 
cially confirmed by the head of the Insur- 
ance Department of the State. Complet- 
ing my exhibit by adding the figures of 
1907—which at the time I did not have— 
Superintendent Kelsey shows that the loss 
of business in the New York companies 
reported in 1906 continued in 1907, that 
within two years the companies of this 
State have begun a process of liquidation, 
and that today they have less insurance 
in force than at the close of 1905 by an 
amount aggregating $256,000,000. 

This as a fact by itself is quite suffi- 
cient to startle the ordinary unphilosophic 
citizen. He doesn’t like to see the busi- 


M*es people take pride in the suc- 


ness institutions of his State going back- 





ward. The exhibit will convince most 
men that the laws have gone too far and 
that it is time some remedial measures 
were undertaken. But let us deal with 
the frame of mind of the man who is so 
completely philosophic that he brushes all 
such considerations aside and is disposed 
to assume that the fault is not in the laws 
but probably in the companies. Let us 
assume for the sake of argument that in- 
stead of the exhibit which the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance has made he was 
able to submit an exhibit which showed 
that the companies of the State of New 
York had flourished under these laws 
and had moved ahead at an accelerated 
pace. Even under that condition of af- 
fairs, I should still maintain that a num- 
ber of the laws enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of this State in 1906 are vicious and 
dangerous. They can never be anything 
else. They are fundamentally, economi- 
cally wrong, and modification or repeal 
is the imperative duty of the State in any 
event. 

The fact is that the average citizen has 
never read these laws, and is not at all fa- 
miliar with the principles involved in the 
legislation. What he knows is that there 
was an insurance investigation; that the 
investigation developed conditions which 
cannot be defended on any theory of 
business or on any theory of morals. He 
knows that men had been unfaithful, that 
they had betrayed their trust. He knows 
that there was an immense scandal. Ap- 
preciating the value of life insurance and 
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the high character of the duty of trus- 
tees, he demanded quick and drastic ac- 
tion. He didn’t stop to analyze the laws 
proposed to ascertain whether they were 
economically wise or unwise. He was 
shocked at existing conditions and he de- 
manded that those conditions be obliter- 
ated. He thought the laws proposed 
would accomplish that, and so thru the 
countless avenues of information which 
reach a Legislature, the citizenship of the 
State made known its wish that the laws 
be passed and they were passed. 

What are some of the principles writ- 
ten into the insurance statutes of this 
State in 1906? 

First, a law which arbitrarily limits 
the amount of business which a company 
may do within a calendar year. What 
economic principle is involved in this? 
It is exactly the principle against which 
Herbert Spencer protests when he says 
in “Social Statics” : 

“Suppose . . . that all men having incomes 
under £50 a year were to resolve upon reduc- 
ing every income above that amount to their 
own standard and appropriating the excess 
for public purposes. Could this resolution be 
justified ?” 

Assuming now that fundamentally Mr. 
Spencer is wrong, and that those mod- 
ern leaders of public opinion who advo- 
cate substantial confiscation of private 
fortunes when they exceed a certain 
amount are right, after all, and assuming 
that the Legislature of this State would 
have been justified if it really appeared 
that some of the life insurance com- 
panies of this State were so large that 
they had become a public menace, how, 
then, does the case stand? Were the life 
insurance companies a public menace? 
Were they likely to become a_ public 
menace? Was it a fact, as the so-called 
Armstrong Committee claimed, that the 
membership in the three great life com- 
panies of New York is already so large 
and the resources so vast as to make the 
question of responsible control and con- 
servative management one of extreme 
difficulty; and that their magnitude if 
permitted to grow unrestricted would 
soon become a serious menace to the 
community? A conclusion that such a 
condition existed and that the State was 
face to face with such a menace certainly 
ought not to have been reached hastily. 
The mere statement that such conditions 
existed was startling. Abuses of power 


and malfeasance in office are things with 
which the public has had experience, but 
no one before had seriously supposed 
that beneficent institutions could thru 
sheer success, and by that fact become 
malevolent forces in society. If such a 
metamorphosis had actually taken place, 
the State was faced with what was al- 
most a new problem in government. 

‘Arbitrarily to take a duly chartered in- 
stitution by the throat and strangle it on 
the theory of public policy is a departure 
so startling and so radical, and involves 
such far-reaching and fearful possibili- 
ties, that the deliberate judgment of the 
people of the State ought at least to have 
been carefully ascertained, after time for 
discussion and an investigation not made 
under the lash of the daily press. But 
between the 6th of September, 1905, and 
the 26th of April, 1906—a little over 
seven months—the investigation was be- 
gun, was completed, a report made, and 
laws written which reverse all ordinary 
theories of individual and corporate 
rights. 

I deny emphatically that any such con- 
dition existed or that the community was 
confronting any such menace, and I 
claim that the question of the exercise of 
such extraordinary legislative discretion 
—which involved almost a voluntary 
declaration of bankruptcy—should have 
been turned back to the people for con- 
sideration and discussion. The people 
should have declared whether the emer- 
gency which the legislative committee 
believed they found did as a matter of 
fact exist, and that legislative proceed- 
ings of such an extraordinary character 
were, therefore, warranted. 

There had been wrongs committed. 
Can any kind of business be named in 
which wrongs have not been committed ? 
Can any kind of business be named in- 
volving as great interests in which the 
wrongs have been relatively so small? 

The amazing fact is that the companies 
aimed at in this legislation had been 
strikingly, almost phenomenally, suc- 
cessful. No one ever questioned their 
solvency, altho financial solvency in in- 
terests like those involved in life insur- 
ance has ordinarily been rated as a great 
virtue. They had carried out the pur- 
poses for which they had been chartered 
in masterful style. They were serving 
the State in a remarkable manner. They 









































were gathering together the small sav- 
ings of millions of people, savings which 
would otherwise mostly be squandered, 
and were investing them soundly for the 
protection of dependents and in the gen- 
eral interests of society. All the enor- 
mous activities of these companies were 
distinctly on the side of sound civiliza- 
tion, good morals, peace and social prog- 
ress. And yet because the men who were 
largely responsible for these achieve- 
ments developed in a few instances the 
ordinary weaknesses of mankind, a legis- 
lative committee suddenly came to the 
conclusion that the institutions were a 
public menace, that society had broken 
down. Principles were written into the 
statutes of the State of New York of 
which the people had no conception, prin- 
ciples which involve the right of a legis- 
lative majority to attack any business or 
to curtail the natural rights of any man. 
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Space forbids a discussion at this time 
of other sections in which similar doc- 
trine is lodged. 

The investigation of life insurance by 


* New York State in 1906 has resulted in 


enormous public benefits. No fair-mind- 
ed man will deny that. Many of the laws 
written at that time were good and 
should be retained. The evils uncovered 
were properly ended. But the reforms 
achieved, not only for the benefit of life 
insurance but of all corporate life, are 
jeopardized and may in the end be de- 
stroyed because legislation introduced at 
the same time principles which under 
our form of government can be tolerated 
only after the fullest discussion and to 
meet a great public emergency. Such an 
emergency has never yet arisen in our 
society, and is not likely to arise at any 
time. 
New Yor« Ciry. 


Our Currency Question 


BY CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM New YorK 


URRENCY legislation is inevit- 

( : able. The demand for it is im- 

perative. The necessity is inex- 

orable. We have been doing business 

with almost miraculous success upon 

makeshifts. It is the one formidable bar- 

rier against our aspirations as a world 
power, today. 

In national wealth, in marvelous pro- 
ductiveness, in agriculture and manufac- 
ture, in ability to command the world’s 
markets, in the genius, skill and industry 
of our citizens and in unparalleled op- 
portunities, infinite possibilities lie before 
us. But there are ways in which we are 
weakly opposing insurmountable ob- 
stacles. The obstacles must be removed 
before we can achieve success. 

The flag upon our battleships, today, 
is almost the only evidence on the sea 
and in ports and harbors of foreign lands 
of our existence as a maritime power. 
No nation can hold a first place among 
nations whose goods and mails depend 


upon foreign ships for transportation. 
But the lack of ships is not so detrimental 
to us, commercially, as the weakness and 
inability of our financial system. It ham- 
pers the natural flow of money to meet 
industrial necessities and prevents our 
holding the place which our resources 
should command. Passion and politics 
have governed our currency legislation, 
rather than a careful study of the lessons 
taught by the successful practices of 
other highly developed countries, and our 
own failures. Our lessons are not to be 
derived from marvels which we have ac- 
complished in spite of the deficiences of 
our fiscal system and its unscientific 
methods, but from the greater marvels 
which were possible if we had been wise. 
The wheat fields of the West and the 
mines in the mountains were productive 
with primitive appliances and _ hand- 
power, but it is the aid of steam and elec- 
tricity which has brought about the pres- 


ent results. 
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One of the greatest creative geniuses 
the world has ever known, Alexander 
Hamilton, when Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under General Washington, devised 
our system for treasury and customs, 
which has expanded, but has not been al- 
tered from his day. He made to Con- 
gress the report upon manufactures 
which has been the basis of all tariff 
legislation and of the development under 
the tariff from his day to ours. He went 
much farther in efforts and advice. With 
prophetic vision he saw that a country 
like ours, of infinite, undeveloped re- 
sources, with its vast latent wealth of 
forests, mines and agriculture, and its 
limitless possibilities of manufacture 
must, to attain perfect results, have 
a sound and scientific financial sys- 
tem, both as regards the money collected 
by the Government and in the issue of 
currency. At this point, however, un- 
happily, there came the breach between 
the ideas of Hamilton and Jefferson, 
which has retarded our growth and an- 
tagonized the people at different times 
for a century. 

The first national bank was the prod- 
uct of the teachings of Hamilton, and 
during its existence it was a most effi- 
cient help to both the Government and 
the people. Thru the persistent opposi- 
tion of Jeffersonian principles it was re- 
fused a second charter. It took a panic 
which shattered the credit of the Gov- 
ernment and ruined the business of the 
people, to bring about the organization 
of the second national bank, founded 
upon sound principles and which proved 
a great success; giving the Government 
an agency by which it could use its credit 
to advantage for the market of Govern- 
ment bonds and thru which the money 
collected from the people for taxes and 
customs could be made available for the 
people’s use; thru which the people had 
a circulating medium which contracted 
and expanded according to the necessi- 
ties of trade. But by strong and able 
men about him, Andrew Jackson was 
-made to believe that the bank was being 
used as a political machine for his over- 
throw, and after four years of de- 
termined warfare he drove it out of 
business. , 

This was followed by the panic of 
1837, in which practically the whole 
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country was sold under the hammer. 
Then we tried the device of State banks, 
for the deposit of public moneys and for 
circulating medium under charters which 
differed as widely as the States, until by 
the failure of many such banks the Gov- 
ernment lost large sums of money and 
the business of the country was deranged. 
Then we tried the subtreasury scheme of 
locking up the Government funds and 
leaving the States to provide their own 
currency. Some of them, like the New 
England States, under the Suffolk bank 
system, did it wisely, but some others 
did not. Business everywhere was de- 
moralized by the uncertainty, and when 
the panic of 1857 came there was no 
banking means of preventing or con- 
trolling it. In the necessity for preserv- 
ing the nation during the Civil War, our 
helplessness, because we had no financial 
or banking machinery which the Govern- 
ment could use, very nearly lost the day 
for us. The present national banking 
system sprang from the necessities of the 
hour, for the purpose of creating a mar- 
ket for the sale of the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment. And to still further meet im- 
mediate demands the Government issued 
an irredeemable currency which fluctu- 
ated between par and forty cents on the 
dollar and made the war cost us a thou- 
sand million dollars more than it would 
if we had been upon a proper financial 
basis. 

Again, as the natural result, there fol- 
lowed the panic of 1873, the most disas- 
trous, revolutionary and ruinous which 
a country has ever experienced. It is not 
from what we have accomplished but 
from these lessons where we have failed 
that we should be warned for the future. 
Ignorance on this subject has been 
a very fruitful source contributing to 
fresh failure. In weak and uncertain 
ways we have tried from time to time to 
help the matter by legislation which 
should prop up the present system. In 
the last Congress a law was passed by 
which the customs receipts—which last 
year were over three hundred millions 
of dollars—can, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, be deposited 
in the banks. But it should not rest ab- 
solutely in the discretion of any one man, 
no matter how able, how pure, how great 
he is, to contract or expand the currency 
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of a great nation. The power has never 
been abused, but there is always the pos- 
sibility of scandal, even when it is not 
abused; for the market responds in- 
stantly, and prior knowledge means a 
fortune. 

There is not another highly organized 
financial and industrial country on earth 
which has a currency that of itself is ab- 
solutely inelastic—a currency which does 
not and cannot respond automatically to 
the requirements of business and the 
needs of the people. Our interest rates 
leap as high as a hundred and twenty- 
five per cent. per annum upon call loans 
to bankers and brokers on collaterals 
which are listed at the Stock Exchange. 
These rates have contracted money so 
that the business community was seri- 
ously injured. The banks could give only 
very limited accommodation on commer- 
cial paper, and borrowers were compelled 
to sell their notes through brokers at 
ruinous discounts. A number of solvent 
corporations and firms were driven into 
bankruptcy. 

But the volume of our curreney never 
changes except by long processes which 
are of no avail in panics. In England, 
France, Germany, Canada, the volume 
of currency contracts and expands auto- 
matically, according to the needs of bus- 
iness, while the interest rates never fluc- 
tuate more than two or three per cent. 
That is an object lesson which we should 
take to heart and an experience of others 
from which we should benefit. 

In Canada, where conditions are prac- 
tically the same as ours, the banks are 
authorized to issue a credit currency, 
based upon their assets, to one hundred 
per cent. of their capital, taxed less than 
one per cent. to provide a guaranty 
fund for banks which fail. In the au- 
tumn, as with us, there is a marked in- 
crease in the amount of money called for. 
When the emergency is over the notes 
return to the banks for redemption and 
the circulation is decreased, according to 
the immediate necessity. The average 
life of a note in France and Germany is 
about ten days, in Canada about thirty 
days. The notes of our national banking 
system remain out, on an average, over 
two years. This duration graphically in- 
dicates the immediate response to the 
needs of the community in countries 
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which have a scientific banking system. 
The fact that our currency remains out 
till the paper is used up, shows that it 
does not respond at all to the fluctuating 
demands of our business. 

In all great manufacturing and produc- 
ing countries the conditions are practic- 
ally the same. They only differ in de- 
gree. The results are more serious and 
the need of a scientific system is greater 
in the United States than anywhere else 
in the world, on account of the extent of 
our territory, the quantity and variety of 
our products and the tremendous volume 
of our internal commerce. Between two 
and three hundred million dollars is re- 
quired by our farmers in harvesting and 
moving their crops in the fall. They 
make demands upon their local banks. It 
is past on to the banks in the reserve 
cities and again on to these in the cen- 
tral reserve cities, New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis. The demand is impera- 
tive and must be responded to immedi- 
ately, and this vast sum of currency is 
taken from the centers and shipped bod- 
ily, for distribution all over the country. 
As it must come out of the reserve of 
lawful money it must result in the con- 
traction of credits to four times the 
amount called for—eight hundred to 
twelve hundred millions of dollars. No 
wonder that demand loans are called in 
and accommodations refused, that inter- 
est on money rises by leaps and bounds to 
abnormal figures, and that business con- 
tracts and disasters come, that the wheels 
of industry slacken when they ought to 
revolve the fastest, that the worker’s time 
is reduced when it is most needed, and 
that detrimental results reach every home, 
from the banker to the farmer and the 
artisan. Then, when the harvest is over, 
the farmer returns the money to the local 
bank, that to the reserve bank and so on, 
back again, and in the effort to put out 
the redundancy, interest rates go down 
to one or two percent. There is a carni- 
val of speculation and a subsequent har- 
vest of disaster and distrust. It has oc- 
curred year after year, ever since the 
Civil War. It increases with the growth 
of business. It is an incident, not an ac- 
cident. And politics, and century-old 
prejudices, accentuated by demagogs 
and doctrinaires, have thus far prevented 
any remedy. It puts us out of competi- 
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tion for leadership in the world’s markets 
and controllership in the world’s finan- 


ces. The Old World will not suffer. 


from advance in our material interests 
so long as there is no corresponding prog- 
ress in the development of our financial 
system and tools of trade of commerce. 

During the last panic the crisis became 
so acute, with money ruling at over a 
hundred per cent., in New York, that 
the New York Chamber of Commerce 
gave careful consideration to the causes 
of the trouble and their remedies. The 
investigation covered the whole field of 
financial legislation in the United States 
and the currency conditions in Europe 
and Canada, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Associated Bankers of the 
United States came almost unanimously 
to conclusions which they embodied in 
the following suggestion: 


“First. Any national bank having been act- 
ively doing business for one year and having 
a surplus fund equal to 20 per cent. of its 
capital shall have authority to issue credit 
notes as follows, subject to the rules and regu- 
lations to be determined by the Comptroller 
of Currency: 

“(a) An amount equal to 40 per cent. of its 
bond-secured circulation, but not to exceed 25 
per cent. of its capital, subject to a tax of 2% 
per cent. per annum upon the average amount 
outstanding: Provided, that if at any time in 
the future the present proportion of the total 
outstanding unmatured United States bonds to 
the total capitalization of all going national 
banks shall diminish, then the authorized issue 
of credit notes shall be increased to a cor- 
respondingly greater percentage of its bond- 
secured notes. 

“(b) A further amount equal to 12% per 
cent. of its capital, subject to a tax rate of 
5 per cent. per annum upon the average amount 
outstanding in excess of the first amount men- 
tioned. The total of credit notes and bond- 
secured notes shall not exceed the capital. 

“Second. The reserves shall be carried 
against credit notes as are required by law to 
be carried against deposits. 

“Third. The taxes provided upon credit 
notes_shall be paid in gold to the Treasurer of 
the United States, and shall constitute a guar- 
anty fund for the redemption of notes of failed 
banks, and for the payment of expenses of 
printing and the cost of redemption. 

“Fourth. The Comptroller of Currency shall 
pa ag numerous redemption cities conven- 
iently located in various parts of the country. 
Through the agency of the banks in such cities 
adequate facilities shall be provided for active 
daily redemption of credit notes.” 


This suggested means to secure an 
elastic currency, coming from the source 
it does, is worthy the most profound con- 
sideration on the part of our legislators. 
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Experience has taught us that the bond- 
secured currency, alone, instead of re- 
sponding to commercial needs, fluctuates 
according to the price of United States 
bonds in the market; but the foregoing 
proposal enables the banks to issue addi- 
tional currency within the limits of the 
present law, which will be sufficiently 
elastic to prevent annual perils due to the 
present unscientific system. For while 
the banks are sound, safe and ably man- 
aged, they are at present so curbed and 
hampered as to be restrained from per- 
forming an essential public service for 
which they can be readily equipped. 

It is not surprising that to European 
financiers our present system seems a 
relic of barbarism. We are bound by 
traditions—fetiches of our ancestors 
which have become religions of our own, 
but which we ought to have outgrown. 
The dead hand of Andrew Jackson holds 
our banking developnient by the throat 
and a central bank, such as maintains the 
equilibrium in all other highly organized 
commercial countries, is still a political 
impossibility. Every day increases the 
damaging influence, for the greater the 
commerce, internal and external, the 
greater the productiveness of the farms 
and mines, the greater the output of the 
factories, the larger the demands upon 
transportation, the more the need appears 
of a sound and scientific financial system 
upon which the wealth, prosperity and 
development of the country depend. So 
true is this that our advancement, thus 
far, has been largely due to the ingenuity 
of our bankers and business men, by 
checks, drafts and clearing-house certifi- 
cates overcoming, to the best of their 
ability, the effects of Government 
hoarded money and inelastic currency. 

The marvelous strides we have ‘made 
in growth and expansion are something 
unequaled in all history, in everything 
which makes a-nation great. But most 
of all it should suggest to us greater 
things which might have been; because 
for two months in the year business is 
retarded, partially paralyzed and demor- 
alized. Scientific methods is every other 
department have added immeasurably to 
the productiveness of the soil, the capac- 
ity of factories, the facility of transpor- 
tation; while a compromise, makeshift 
and unscientific system of finance has re- 
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tarded our development at home and our 
equality abroad. The recent shock to our 
credit, upon which rests our entire fabric 
of industrial stability and development, 
has awakened us from a false sense of 
security engendered and fostered by our 
phenomenal prosperity. 

It is a reproach to the financial intelli- 
gence of our legislation that there has 
been no earlier action by Congress to 
meet these constantly recurring emergen- 
cies, when: it has been universally ad- 
mitted that our only means for averting 
disasters has been some makeshift for 
lawful currency. 

Just what the outcome of the present 
currency legislation will be remains with 
the future, but for the first time since 
Jackson’s leadership we have reason to 
hope for the completion of measures of 
relief which were partially successful in 
the last Congress. 

While the sentiment in Congress is now 
practically unanimous for an emergency 
currency, it is evident that the majority 
favor an extension of our present bond- 
secured system. This will enlarge fhe vol- 
ume, but it lacks the essential principle of 
response to the demands of commerce. 
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There is an element of liberality in add- 
ing State, municipal, and possibly rail- 
way bonds to Government issues. Cer- 
tainly $250,000,000 and probably $500,- 
000,000 of this temporary currency will 
be permitted. The privilege will be 
granted to banks to issue currency on 
seventy-five per cent. of the bonds depos- 
ited with the Treasury. This will require 
a quick purchase and afterward a rapid 
sale of over three hundred millions of 
bonds at the minimum, and six hundred 
millions at the maximum. This condi- 
tion is based upon the idea that the banks 
cannot hold these bonds in their vaults 
for emergencies. It is a most interest- 
ing question if the bonds can be secured 
and, if obtained, the purchase and sale 
can be effected without loss. Some law, 
however, is an immediate necessity and 
probably this will be adopted. It may be 
hoped that experience with it will at no 
distant day lead to amendments which 
will put our whole currency system upon a 
sound and scientific basis, and that we will 
no longer be handicapped by an experi- 
ment which the unanimous financial 
judgment of the world calls barbarous. 


WasuinecrTon, D. C. 


The Transformation of Rio de Janeiro 


BY L. S. ROWE, Ph.D., LL.D. 


[For the past few days the papers have been filled with accounts of the hospitality of 
Rio de Janeiro to our fleet on its way to the Pacific. We are glad therefore to present this 
interesting article to our readers on the Brazilian capital from the pen of the Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Pennsylvania and a delegate of the United States to 
the recent Pan-American Conference at Rio de Janeiro.—EprTor.] 


de Janeiro is so closely associated 
with yellow fever and other tropi- 
cal diseases that it is difficult to realize 
that during the last five years the capital 
of Brazil has been undergoing a trans- 
formation so complete as to make it prac- 
tically a new city. Public improvements 
have been undertaken on a scale which 
can only be compared with the recon- 
struction of Paris during the Empire. 
It would be hard to imagine a more 
difficult task than that which confronted 
the local authorities. For generations no 
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attempt had been made to regulate the 
growth of the city. The narrow, wind- 
ing streets, the tropical climate, the in- 
terminable rains of the summer months, 
the habits of the population in all matters 
relating to personal and public hygiene 
complicated the situation and made the ~ 
task of improving the public health seem 
almost hopeless. Administration after 
administration drafted plans but they all 
seemed impossible of execution and were 
permitted to rest quietly in the offices of 
the Prefect of the Federal District. 
With the inauguration of Dr. Rodrigues 
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Alves as President of the Republic the 
administration of Rio entered upon a 
new epoch. The leading principle of his 
presidential program was the execution 
of great public works. During his term 
the great port works of the coast towns 
of Brazil have made remarkable prog- 
ress, the construction of new railway 
lines has been encouraged and import- 
ant steps have been taken toward the ex- 
ploitation of the great mineral resources 
of the country. The reconstruction of 
Rio was an integral part of this great 
program of public improvements. In 
this task the Federal Government has 
undertaken a portion of the work and 
has delegated the remainder to the au- 
thorities of the Federal District. 

The administrative position of Rio is 
similar in many respects to that of Paris. 
The local executive authority, known as 
the Prefect of the Federal District, is ap- 
pointed by the central Government and 
local legislative power is vested in an 
elective Assembly. Owing to the com- 
manding position occupied by the Pre- 
fect, the District Council has never ac- 
quired great importance. Many of the 
rules and regulations which, under our 
system of local government, are matters 
for legislative action are, under the Bra- 
zilian system, determined by executive 
decree. Under the guise of such decrees 
the Prefect is able to conduct the govern- 
ment of the Federal District without the 
need of constantly consulting the District 
Council. ‘That this mixt appointive and 
elective system would develop serious 
antagonism was as unavoidable in Rio as 
in Paris, and the relations between the 
Prefect of the Brazilian capital and the 
local council are about as cordial as those 
existing between the Prefect of the Seine 
and the Municipal Council of Paris. 

President Alves, soon after his inau- 
guration, determined to place the Federal 
District in charge of a man upon whom 
he could depend for the execution of the 
great sanitary improvements of which 
the city stood so sorely in need. For 
this work he selected Dr. Passos, whose 
executive ability had been tested in a 
number of important public positions, but 
especially as manager of the Brazilian 
Central Railway. The problems demand- 
ing immediate attention were improved 
drainage, more abundant water supply 
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and the clearing of insanitary districts. 
To each of these Dr. Passos directed his 
attention with such energy and deter- 
mination of purpose that the inhabitants 
of Rio were at first alarmed, then aston- 
ished, and finally won over to the new 
order of things. In order to carry out 
his plans the Prefect had to overcome 
many traditional prejudices, overthrow 
many accepted principles and disturb 
many acquired rights. But with a single- 
ness of purpose which disarmed all petty 
criticism he continued to carry on the 
work of regeneration. During the four 
years of his administration the water sup- 
ply of Rio has been made one of the best 
in the world and the benefits of under- 
ground drainage have been extended to 
large districts which, formerly, were the 
victims of typhoid and yellow fever, and 
other epidemics directly traceable to in- 
sanitary surroundings. 

The greatest work undertaken by the 
District was the construction of a series 
of new streets and avenues, with the two- 
fold purpose of improving the sanitary 
conditions and utilizing the magnificent 
possibilities of the water front. Work 
was begun simultaneously on two series 
of avenues. The first of these cuts thru 
the most congested sections and is 
planned to open new arteries of traffic. 
as well as to improve the circulation of 
air, The other will give to Rio de 
Janeiro the most magnificent driveway 
and promenade in the world. After re- 
peated attempts to do justice to the won- 
derful beauties of Rio harbor, writers, 
both in prose and verse, have abandoned 
the task in despair. It seems impossible 
to find words adequate to the magnitude 
and grandeur of these prodigalities of 
Nature. 

To make the bay accessible to the in- 
habitants of Rio and at the same time 
serve the requirements of commerce, a 
broad avenue following the shore line to 
the entrance of the harbor was necessary. 
Until recent years the shores were used 
as a dumping ground for city refuse and 
had become a source of infection. To 
fill in the swamp land and to build great 
stone sea walls along a water front of 
four miles is no small task. Neverthe- 
less this task has been undertaken and 
is now being carried to successful conclu- 
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Beira-Mar. In spite of the high price 
of materials the work has been carried 
out without unduly burdening the city 
with indebtedness. A loan of twenty mil- 
lion dollars was floated, a portion of 
which was used for refunding purposes 
and the remainder—over ten million dol- 
lars—for the new avenues. 

Had the cost been double it would 
have well repaid the city, for the con- 
struction of this avenue contributed more 
than any other factor toward the exter- 
mination of yellow fever. The filling in 
of the marshy shores of the bay de- 
stroyed the breeding centers of the mos- 
quito and thus eliminated the only known 
vehicle of contagion. During the last 
two years the city has been free from this 
scourge and the vigilance of the local au- 
thorities is such that it is not likely again 
to re-enter the city. 

In order to supplement and make more 
permanent this great achievement, the 
District authorities established a system 
of house-to-house inspection, the .princi- 
ple object of which is to remove stagnant 
pools in courtyards and to cleanse and 
disinfect possible centers of contamina- 
tion. This service is now so thoroly or- 
ganized that a new standard of domestic 
cleanliness is making itself apparent. In 
this respect Rio is but one instance of a 
movement which is becoming general 
thruout Brazil. The incidental effect of 
the great port works in most of the coast 
towns is the elimination of yellow fever. 
The most notable example of this is the 
city of Santos, which for many years was 
known as the “cemetery of the foreign- 
er” and in which today yellow fever is 
unknown. The construction of the mag- 
nificent dock works made necessary the 
filling in of the surrounding marsh lands 
and thus destroyed the mosquito foci. 
In the organization of local inspection 
service the Santos authorities are no less 
vigilant than those of Rio. 

Altho all these improvements mean 
much to the commercial advance of Rio, 
the great need of the city as a trading 
center-is the construction of port works 
which will furnish adequate dock facili- 
ties. The necessity of lightering all cargo 
has weighed heavily on thé commerce of 
the city. Altho both the Federal and 
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District Governments recognize this 
fact, the magnitude of the undertaking 
was beyond the financial resources of the 
District and even offered a serious finan- 
cial problem for the Federal treasury. 
The solution was finally found in a gen- 
eral law under which port works are be- 
ing constructed in all the important coast 
towns. Under this law an additional 
customs tax of 2 per cent. ad valorem 
must be paid in gold on all merchandise 
imported, the revenue from which is used 
for the payment of interest and amorti- 
zation on indebtedness contracted for the 
construction of such works. 

The construction of the port works of 
Rio involves an expenditure of seventy 
million dollars. When completed the 
dockage facilities will be the finest in 
South America, if not in the world. The 
plans include not only the construction 
of the most modern dock system covering 
more than two miles of shore line but 
also a series of highways which will fur- 
nish the most ample means of communi- 
cation between different sections of the 
city. One of the most important of these 
avenues was recently completed. It was 
cut thru a network of narrow, ill-smell- 
ing streets and involved the destruction 
of a large number of insanitary dwell- 
ings. At present a great modern ave- 
nue, one hundred and twenty feet wide, 
runs thru the most important business 
section and at the same time connects 
two portions of the bay, thus constituting 
a link in the chain of highways which 
will furnish the means of communication 
between the docks and the center of the 
city. 

Although intended primarily for com- 
mercial purposes, the construction of the 
Avenida Central constitutes a great sani- 
tary improvement and has greatly en- 
hanced the artistic beauty of the city. In 
exercising its right of eminent domain 
for the construction of the avenue, the 
Government appropriated territory suffi- 
cient to secure the building lots on either 
side of the new highway; adopting, in 
this respect, the plan of the French Gov- 
ernment in the construction of the 
Avenue de l’Opera, in Paris. The own- 
ership of these lots enabled the Govern- 
ment to accomplish a two-fold purpose: 
First, to make the sale of these lots con- 
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tribute a large amount toward the ex- 
pense of the avenue, and, secondly, to 
control the general architectural design 
of the new buildings. In order to pre- 
serve the street perspective the purchas- 
ers of lots along the avenue were com- 
pelled to observe certain general rules in 
the construction of fagades and to sub- 
mit all architectural designs to the ap- 
proval of a special commission. The re- 
sult has been that the beauty of the new 
avenue has been greatly increased by the 
harmony of design of the newly con- 
structed business houses. 

In order still further to increase the 
architectural effect of the new avenue 
the Government reserved the choicest 
sites for the construction of new public 
buildings. The first of these to be com- 
pleted is the new Monroe Palace, which 
commands the entrance to the avenue and 
is a reproduction of the Brazilian Build- 
ing at the St. Louis Exposition. Other 
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noteworthy structures occupying promi- 
nent positions are the Municipal Theater, 
which is being constructed at a cost of 
over one and one-half million dollars ; the 
National Library, and the National 
School of Fine Arts. With the comple- 
tion of these great public works the re- 
construction of Rio de Janeiro will be 
well under way. The example set by the 
Government is stimulating the inhabi- 
tants to make Rio the finest capital on the 
American continent. Nature has done 
more than her share toward this end. 
Unless present indications are funda- 
mentally misleading the Federal and 
District Governments, with the co-opera- 
tion of the people, are determined to do 
their share to make a reality of this pos- 
sibility. The Rio of 1908 is a new city 
when compared with the Rio of 1808, 
and it seems likely that the Rio of 1916 
will give evidence of an advance no less 
remarkable. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Theaters and the Panic 


BY DANIEL FROHMAN 


{Our readers hardly need to be told that Mr. Frohman is one of the most successful 
theatrical managers in the United States and has also done much to educate the musical 


public.—Ebiror. ] 


SUALLY, when a financial panic 

| | happens in the United States the 
theater, it is said, thrives quite 

as well, if not better than ever, simply 
because the people flock to it in order to 
forget their troubles. Undoubtedly such 
was the case for many years. But dur- 
ing the last decade the business of the 
American theaters increased. to so great 
an extent that the supply of entertain- 
ment frequently proved to be somewhat 
in excess of the demand. In other words, 
since the theaters must be supplied with 
some class or form of entertainment and 
the quantity of this being generous, there 
is of necessity much in the offerings that 
is more or less mediocre. The amount of 
first class dramatic material being gener- 
ally meager, recourse is had to musical 
comedies, extravaganzas and vaudeville, 


the last named occupying the larger 
share of the theaters in the United 
States. Therefore, in the past, owing to 
the fact that the theatrical attractions in 
the country were vastly fewer than they 
are today, these managed to thrive fairly 
well during periods of financial depres- 
sions, and plays of only fair degree of 
merit succeeded in pulling thru the sea- 
son. ‘ 

But now, when intervals of financial 
stringency occur, tho the popular desire 
to attend the theater has in no whit 
abated, the public exercises more care- 
ful discrimination. Instead of spending 
its money for two attractions, one medio- 
cre and one first class, it concentrates 
upon the latter: So attractions which 
might ordinarily draw a fair share of 
patronage are, by reason of this discrim- 

















ination, forced to the wall in favor of the 
bigger and more striking offerings. 

The period involving the recent “flur- 
ry” has been an unfortunate one in which 
to produce new plays, since, unless these 
turned out to be of most unusual attrac- 
tiveness, they were denied a patronage to 
which the fair degree of excellence which 
they possessed would have giver them in 
“flush” times. 

The taste for and judgment of theatri- 
cal attractions in America is of the most 
liberal and cosmopolitan kind. All 
classes of entertainment find favor here 
when each is good of its kind. No form 
of dramatic work is likely to receive 
greater patronage than another because 
of its kind or class. What the public 
demands is quality. Under this impres- 
sion, managers do not hesitate to put 
forth their offerings. But the quality of 
the play is decided by the public the first 
night of its production, and it is then the 
great prizes and surprises are awarded; 
it is then the unexpected in the way of 
success as well as of failure frequently 
happens. As a general thing, failures 
are due to the inherent shortcomings of 
the play or other form of entertainment 
offered. Recently, however, some works 
of really good quality have failed when 
they doubtless would have met with some 
degree of success, if the public had not 
felt “pinched.” 

Fortunately for the drama, periods of 
financial depression in the United States 
are rare. They come at long intervals 
and are not usually regarded as factors 
in the theatrical business. And when 
they do occur they prove a blessing in 
disguise, since, notwithstanding the in- 
convenience suffered by the individual 
manager, they eliminate the less worthy 
offerings, and operate as a kind of dram- 
atic clearing house in favor of the 
fittest. 

The principal losses that occur during 
normal conditions are almost invariably 
suffered by plays that are not entitled to 
public support. Such losses sustained 
thru the production of plays, farces and 
other forms of entertainment in this city 
alone during the present season, run from 
$500,000 to $700,000. On the other 
hand, the loss of patronage suffered by 
the better, the accepted entertainments, 
owing to financial depression, has been 
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slight, and has but a temporary effect. 
The theatrical business in the country 
at large has suffered greatly. Reports 
from the West show that business with 
the traveling companies is very bad. But 
the better ones of these have, because of 
the discrimination which I have pointed 
out, and which is decidedly more marked 
in the smaller cities and towns than in 
the metropolis, suffered very little. In 
other words, they have got the whole of 
the business which, under normal condi- 
tions, they would have had to share with 
the less worthy attractions. 

The actor has suffered a good deal by 
reason of the financial depression. The 
flurry has sent back to the big cities, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia,. Boston, and 
the like, many capable actors who had 
been engaged with touring companies. 
A considerable element of relief to actors 
and actresses, however, is found in the 
employment given to many in the large 
number of located stock companies in the 
United States. These companies secure 
from the producing managers the big 
successes of the past and at low prices 
offer them in rapid rotation to popular 
patronage in the various towns and cities 
of the country. In many of these places 
the less well-to-do people, deeming the 
prices of admission to the first class 
traveling entertainments exorbitant, have 
recourse to the cheaper theaters. At first 
glance it might appear that the low- 
priced theaters might operate to the detri- 
ment of the better class. It is hardly 
probable that they do so even temporar- 
ily. On the contrary, these theaters, by 
reason of their small prices of admission, 
create a taste for good and sound theatri- 
cal entertainment, acting as missionaries 
for better acted and newer plays as well 
as for the popular stars. A man’s taste 
having been developed, it stands to rea- 
son that so soon as his earning capacity 
increases he will seek to gratify it by 
patronizing better acting, if not better 
plays. The man who pays 50 cents for 
a “popular priced” show will presently 
pay more for high class drama. 

The drama is not a fleeting entertain- 
ment. It is a fixt institution. Without 
wholesome plays there would be smaller 
intellectual and moral progress by the 


people. 


New Yorx Cry. 














Sunday Closing in Kansas City 


BY W. R. DRAPER 


- [The fight of Judge Wallace, of Kansas City, for Sunday closing has been the subject 


of much discussion thruout the Middle West. We are glad to give our readers Mr. Draper’s 
account of the fight and the following statement of his position by Judge Wallace himself.— 


Ep1rtor.] 


T would seem the Sunday theater, the 
| open cigar store, the barber empor- 
ium, the soda fountain and other 
places not required to keep open shop on 
Sundays would enjoy a vacation during 
the summer of 1908—a forced vacation 
as it were. The old blue laws put on the 
statute books of Missouri fifty years ago 
are to be rigidly enforced by Judge Wil- 
liam H. Wallace, of the Criminal Court, 
at Kansas City. 

The judge began his war against Sun- 
day labor early in October, 1907. The 
fight has waxed warm and furious since 
that time. The results are apparent: 
three of seven theaters, and all of over 
one hundred cigar and billiard parlors, 
every barber shop and numerous soda 
fountains, candy stalls, etc., have the 
doors locked Sundays and the workers 
are taking a rest. 

Kansas City is now the example par 
excellence of the blue law Sunday. It is 
a happy town none the less and is enjoy- 
ing splendid business relations with the 
outside world. No stores have failed, no 
breweries bankrupt, no suicides, and all 
seems to be well in the town at the mouth 
of the Kaw. 

When Judge Wallace began his cam- 
paign in October the theatrical managers 
got together and raised a huge fund to 
oppose the indictments found against 
them by the grand jury. Judge Wallace 
was the first object of attack. Reports 
were spread industriously that he was 
crazy—that he was working for notor- 
iety, and a fat political job. The law was 
said to be unsound, and when the Su- 
preme Court got hold of it, there 
wouldn’t be a fragment left of Judge 
Wallace’s decisions against the Sunday 
worker. 

But it seems Judge Wallace had based 
his arguments on sound law—sound law 
in that it was a part of the Missouri 
statutes and had never been repealed. 
Six efforts have been made in six differ- 
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ent courts on six different pretexts to 
set aside’ the decisions of Judge William 
H. Wallace, of Criminal Courts, Division 
No. 1. All have failed. 

Judge Wallace was appointed to his 
position in April, 1907. He has been a 
resident of Kansas City for twenty-five 
years. When a young man he helped 
prosecute the James outlaw gang and was 
prosecuting attorney then. He is a State 
politician and a stump speaker. But he 
does not aspire to further political jobs 
and has recently turned down an offer 
from the Democrats to endorse him for 
Governor. 

Since the fight began the attorneys fou 
the local theaters have made efforts to 
get the cases out of his jurisdiction, but 
each time they have failed. The first 
known of the judge’s effort to prosecute 
Sunday workers was his open charge to 
the grand jury, as follows: 

“All unnecessary labor on Sunday should 
be punishable. All persons engaged in the 
sale of. merchandise not needed at the mo- 
ment are also violators of the Sunday law. 
The theatrical manager and the actors and 
actresses are the worst offenders because’ they 
aid in the corruption of public morals. Our 
Supreme Court has upheld the enforcement 
of the Sunday laws and I charge this grand 
jury with doing its duty along these lines.” 

Indictments followed by the hundred. - 
Theatrical managers, cigar dealers, gro- 
cers, barbers, soda fountain vendors and 
others were brought into court on charge 
of working on Sunday. Numerous con- 
victions followed. 

The judge at first was easy with the 
shows, and allowed them to play all thru 
the week before bringing the indictments. 
After fifty or more traveling actors had 
skipped out before their trials the judge 
caused indictments to be made and the 
Sunday law violators brought into court 
Monday. Monday was therefore theatri- 
cal day in Judge Wallace’s dingy court- 
room. 

One of the actresses recently tried be- 
fore him provoked quite a lengthy argu- 























ment with the judge on the moral ethics 
of the Sunday theater. She was in 
charge of a moving picture exhibition, 
which showed religious scenery and ar- 
gued for her release. The judge agreed 
that the work would tend to the better- 
ment of the Sunday theater goer, but it 
was out of all harmony in its surround- 
ings. She was held under $300 -bail like 
the rest of the Sunday workers. 

Judge Wallace dislikes to be classed 
as a crusader. He contends he is not a 
reformer in any sense of the word and 
that his fight against Sunday theaters 
has long been in his mind even before he 
went on the bench. 

Meanwhile the indictments go merrily 
on, and every actor that comes to town 
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and plays on Sunday pays a visit to the 
Criminal Courts Building, puts up a $300 
bond and goes on his way. 

The final argument on the validity of 
the law will be brought before the Su- 
preme Court, and when it is decided 
finally the bonds will be forfeited. The 
judge is warmly supported by Governor 
Folk, of Missouri, and the Supreme 
Court, having refused to interfere, has 
caused cold chills to attack several Kan- 
sas City theater owners who have can- 
celled their Sunday shows after the judge 
agreed not to press the charges against 
them. It is believed the entire seven 
theaters will eventually come to the terms 
of the law. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


My Views on Sunday Closing 


BY WILLIAM H. WALLACE 


° 
Jupce or. Criminat Courts, Division Numser 1, Kansas City 


Sunday is a day of rest. It was made 
so by higher laws than ours, but has been 
concurred in by the Missouri statutes 
and practically every other State. Laws 
relating to the observance of the Sabbath 
date from 321 A. D. The Sunday law 
has existed in England since the seventh 
century. In Missouri these laws have 
been on the statutes for over fifty years. 

Human experience teaches us that 
workers require one day’s rest in seven. 
The law is plain that unnecessary work 
shall not be done. No man can dispute 
that the Sunday theater, the billiard hall 
and saloon are demoralizing agencies. 
The theater directs attention to the 
coarse and base passions—few uplift pub- 
lic morals. 

I have based my fight against these 
agencies upon the law, but I have ap- 
pealed to the public moral supporters for 
assistance. In this I was not mistaken, 
for every business man of the higher type 
has come to my assistance. Only those 
who wish to cash in on the baser element 
have opposed me. 

Every city is interested in the protec- 
tion of its youth and its women. Every 
city should therefore be interested in the 


suppression of Sunday traffic. Make 
Sunday a day of rest, when women and 
children, and men, too, can go into the 
country and the public parks and listen 
to sacred concerts, or lectures on travel, 
on history or on the Bible. Men and 
women all have the inborn desire to be 
good and moral and upright, and it is 
these coarser agencies that destroy the 
pure and righteous purposes in the grow- 
ing mind and body. I believe every city 
should destroy these agencies, on Sun- 
day at least, which should be a day of 
rest and uplift rather than intense ex- 
citement and degradation as brought 
about by visits to the average Sunday 
show. 

Again, in the closing of cigar stores, 
grocery stores, dry goods stores, etc., 
everyone can purchase from these shops 
what they need for Sunday the day pre- 
vious and give the helpers a day of solid 
rest. These stores are not agencies of 
immorality, but they are unnecessary 
Sunday laboring places. If our people 
get in the habit of doing all their shop- 
ping on Saturday, everything will move 
along just the same. 

Kansas Crty, Mo. 
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British Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones 


IF government ownership and manage- 
ment of public utilities in Great Britain 
is to be studied with any success it must 
be approached from all sides. Its ad- 
vantages must be examined as well as 
its weak spots exposed, as has been done 
in the report recently published by the 
Civic Federation. Obviously this is not 
the frame of mind in which Mr. Hugo 
Meyer has approached the subject.* It 
would seem rather that without much 
examination of conditions on the spot— 
none that is evident in what he writes— 
he had come to the conclusion that gov- 
ernment ownership of any public utility 
is all wrong, and that it was his duty to 
assail it. His book on “Municipal 
Ownership” was marked by characteris- 
tics that warrant this suggestion; and 
the same characteristics are manifest in 
his study of the working of the system 
of State ownership of the telegraphs. It 
is, in fact, giving more credit to Mr. 
Meyer than is his due—perhaps more 
than he himself would claim—to describe 
his book as a study of the working of 
State ownership of telegraphs. It is an 
examination of some of the weaknesses 
of the system, with an over-emphasis on 
each of the defects exposed. 

The points that Mr. Meyer sets out 
to make are (1) that the Government 
made a bad bargain with the telegraph 
companies and the railway companies 
when it took over the telegraph system 
in 1870; (2) that it made also an un- 
profitable agreement with the newspaper 
proprietors; and (3) that the employees 
of the post office—the State department 
that operates the telegraph system—have 
used political influence to secure in- 
creases in salaries and improved condi- 





*Tue Britisa State TeLecraPpHs. A Stupy oF 
THE ProsLem or A Larce Bopy or Civit SERVANTS IN 
a Democracy. By Hugo Richard Meyer. Pp. xvii, 


08. 

Pustic OWNERSHIP AND THE TELEPHONE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. ResteicTION OF TME INDUSTRY BY THE 
STaTE AND THE Municipauities. By Hugo Richard 
Meyer. xviii, 386. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50 each. 
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tions of service. Mr. Meyer’s methods 
in his new volume are much the same as 
he used in compiling his book on muni- 
cipal ownership. He has ransacked 
Hansard’s Debates, and the reports of 
commissions and of House of Commons 
and departmental committees for the last 
thirty years in order to make good these 
three points. His diligence in this direc- 
tion has been phenomenal; but it could 
all have been done at the Public Library 
at Boston, which possesses a complete 
set of all British official publications for 
nearly a century past, without Mr. Meyer 
having gone to the trouble of spending 
even a couple of weeks in England. 
Nothing in these official publications— 
minutes of evidence before committees 
and questions to the Postmaster-General 
in the House of Commons—that would 
tell in the remotest degree against gov- 
ernment ownership of the telegraphs has 
been permitted to escape him. It is all 
set down in detail. But as to the general 
working of the British system of tele- 
graphs he has given himself no concern. 
There is no contrast with private owner- 
ship in this country ; and there is no hint 
anywhere in his pages that the people of 
Great Britain aré satisfied with the sys- 
tem and its workings, and would be as- 
tounded beyond measure were any Eng- 
lish statesman to have the hardihood to | 
suggest that the telegraph service should 
be again turned over to private enter- 
prise. 

It is a matter of history that the Brit- 
ish Government did not make a good 
bargain with the old telegraph com- 
panies and the railway companies in 
1870. It is equally a matter of history 
that the newspaper owners in 1870, act- 
ing thru the Newspaper Society, stole a 
march on the Government when they in- 
duced it to commit itself to the present 
ridiculously low rates for the transmis- 
sion of news over the telegraph lines. 
Had Mr. Meyer relied a little more on 
his own individual inquiries and obser- 
vations in England and less on committee 
reports and Hansard’s Debates, he might 











have laid even more stress than he does 
on this unprofitable arrangement with 
the newspapers. He would have dis- 
covered that the dissemination of much 
of the news that goes over the public 
wires for these ridiculously low rates is 
against public policy ; and that while Par- 
liament has of late been enacting laws 
to suppress gambling on horse racing. 
the post office goes out of its way to 
facilitate the transmission of racing re- 
sults to the newspapers, and that the 
wires during the racing season are over- 
burdened with sporting results and pre- 
dictions—tips from turf correspondents 
—for publication in the newspapers, the 
suppression of which would do more 
than any act of Parliament which has 
yet been past to make an end of the 
gambling evil in England. Mr. Meyer 
is on safe ground when he is exposing 
this weak spot in the British telegraph 
system; for if the existing news tariff 
were raised, and an end made to the sys- 
tem under which messages can be dupli- 
cated to any number of newspaper offices 
on the payment of twopence for each ad- 
ditional address, the deficit that now re- 
sults from the working of the telegraph 
would begin to disappear. 

In tracing the movements by which 
the post office employees have in the 
last thirty years secured increases in 
wages Mr. Meyer slurs over the fact that 
in this period wages of all skilled labor 
in England have advanced. Political in- 
fluence has been used to bring about the 
increase in the wages of post office em- 
ployees ; but the civil service vote is not 
as powerful in English elections as Mr. 
Meyer insists. There is no strong and 
widely-prevalent feeling in England that 
post office employees are overpaid, not- 
withstanding the advance in wages. In 
spite also of the defects in the labor sys- 
tem on which Mr. Meyer is disposed to 
lay so much stress, there has never been 
a strike of telegraph clerks like that 
which paralyzed business in this country 
for some weeks in the autumn of 1907; 
and since the Government took over the 
telegraphs in 1870 no one ever filed a 
telegraph message and left the post office 
with a feeling of uncertainty as to 
whether it would get thru. This cer- 
tainty of the telegraph service and also 
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the confidence in its inviolability, together 
with the low rate charged for an excel- 
lent service, go a long way to offset any 
disadvantage arising from the influence 
of the post office staff in politics; and 
even Mr. Meyer shows that this influence 
is openly exerted, and is not character- 
ized by hole-and-corner methods. 

One of Mr. Meyer’s complaints is that 
promotion is not always by merit; that 
seniority too often counts when promo- 
tions are made. Promotion by merit is 
not always the rule in England; but no 
British city within the last thirty or forty 
years has imposed on it as postmaster a 
middle-aged failure at the bar or in busi- 
ness, simply because he had a political 
pull. Mr. Meyer makes no mention of 
the service which people in all ranks of 
life in England get out of the telegraphs 
system except to sneer at some of its 
social uses. Nor does he contrast its 
charges and its service with those of tele- 
graph companies in the United States. 

A manifest unwillingness to see any 
but one side of a question and special 
pleading so constant that it becomes tire- 
some are the characteristics of Mr. 
Meyer’s second book, Public Ownership 
and the Telephone in Great Britain. 
Admittedly the telephone is not nearly 
so general in service in England as it is 
in this country. English people look 
more closely into expenditure on tele- 
phone rentals than do people in this coun- 
try, both as regards business and social 
use of telephones. Mr. Meyer pays little 
heed to this attitude of English people 
toward expenditure, and attributes the 
lack of progress in telephone develop- 
ment to the muddleheadedness of the 
Government, which has been anxious to 
safeguard its interest in the telegraphs, 
and to the muddleheadedness of Parlia- 
ment and of the municipal corporations. 
The only men of any common sense or 
of common honesty, in telephone politics, 
according to Mr. Meyer, are such men 
as the late Mr. J. S. Forbes and his col- 
leagues of the directorate and manage- 
ment of the National Telephone Com- 
pany—a company which is glorified by 
Mr. Meyer on nearly every other page in 
the later chapters of his book as “a pub- 
lic-spirited institution which obeyed not 
only the letter but also the spirit of the 
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law”; and for whose every shortcoming 
—or what are considered shortcomings 
by telephone users and by Parliament 


and Parliamentary committees—Mr. 
Meyer is ready with a plausible explana- 
tion or excuse. Mr. Meyer’s indictment 
of Parliament and the municipal corpora- 
tions for stupidity is really an indictment 
of the nation; for he continuously over- 
looks the fact that Members of Parlia- 
ment, members of municipal corpora- 
tions, and of the Association of Muni- 
cipal Corporations, are all where they are 
by the votes of the English people, and 
that none of them could for long occupy 
their positions if they had not the confi- 
dence and support of the Parliamentary 
and municipal electors. 


st 
For Health and Good Spirits 


OnE of the most striking features of 
certain present-day literature is the de- 
liberate effort made by writers to do 
away with sources of disquiet founded on 
apprehension as to the future, which may 
be, of course, and is, indeed, in most cases 
unfounded, or in the event proves un- 
necessary and merely gratuitous. The 
motto of much of this rather perfunctory 
writing might well be, “I am an old man 
and I have had many troubles, but most 
of them never happened.” There is no 
doubt at all that much good can be done 
by the inculcation of this philosophy of 
life, and two recent specimens of this 
literature are before us. Dr. Saleeby calls 
worry the disease of the age, but it 
is probable that men have always worried 
about as much as they do now, at least 
those of them who have had a sufficient 
knowledge of ‘the possibilities of evil to 
anticipate them. Dr. Saleeby calls atten- 
tion to the expression of Shakespeare, 
“What a piece of work is man. How 
noble in reason in apprehension ! how like 
a god!” and points out how significant 
is the change in the meaning of the word 
apprehension, which in Shakespeare’s 
time meant understanding, but to us 
means worry. It would seem inevitable, 
however, that men should worry almost 
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in proportion to their increase of under- 
standing. This is true for nearly every 
advance in the sensitive as well as intel- 
lectual life. We get added pleasure from 
development, but also added possibilities 
of pain. It is charming to have a cul- 
tivated ear for music, but to have to live 
in a noisy neighborhood with raucous dis- 
cords all round us is a heavy compensa- 
tion. It is part of the price apparently 
that must be paid. 


As far as it is possible for the educated 
to put off their worries the reasons and 
the encouragements for doing so will be 
found in Dr. Saleeby’s book and in Ori- 
son Swett Marden’s The Optimistic Life.’ 
Both of them are eminently suggestive 
and are likely to prove helpful. We find 
no source of worry that has not been dis- 
cussed, and we are glad to see that in so 
distinctly modern a book prayer finds its 
proper place as one of the cures for cer- 
tain of the most difficult forms of worry. 
The main feature of Mr. Marden’s book 
is its very practical application to the 
ordinary affairs of life. The titles of 
some of the chapters show this very well. 
There are, for instance, “The Man Who 
Couldn’t Afford a Vacation.” “Does It 
Pay?” “Don’t Take Your Business 
Troubles Home.” “Do You Know 
Enough to Keep Young?” “Let It Go,” 
etc. That the book has its applications 
only for the business man, however, must 
not be imagined. There are chapters on 
“The Watched Boy,” “On the Cost of 
an Explosive Temper,” “On the Habit of 
Not Feeling Well,” that have their appli- _ 
cations for the mother of the household 
as well as for her husband. There is a 
tendency to platitude that is a little ap- 
palling if we consider that many more 
books of this same kind are almost sure 
to be written along similar lines. Man’s 
troubles, however, do not differ much 
from generation to generation, and so it 
is that consolation must come about in the 
same form. 

We are in the midst of a period when 
people are taking their health much more 
seriously than ever before, and as a con- 
sequence it seems that we are to have a 
number of books with regard to the art 
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Saleeby, M. D. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 


Company. $1.35. 
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Business. By Orison Swett . Marden. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.25. 

















of preserving the health. Most physi- 

cians would be very apt to say that the 

very best way to keep in good health is 

“to forget it.” The peasantry of most 

countries probably has better health than 

any other class of people in the same lati- 
tude. Outdoor air, simple food, not too 
much of it, and to have to earn your own 
living are probably the best factors for 
good health. Many of the books that are 
being issued call attention so much to 
matters of health that a good many peo- 
nle will become neurotic trying to keep 
the rules laid down. Dr. Sager’s book* 
contains a large amount of excellent in- 
formation, and yet we think that it is not 
likely to be productive of ummixed good. 
Just at the present time there are so many 
repetitions in the public print of the ne- 
cessity for moderation in eating ; so many 
expressions such as men dig their graves 
with their teeth and the like occur that 
many people are limiting the amount of 
food taken more than is good for them. 
It is an absolute rule that each individual 
must be a law to himself and that no 
one else can dictate what another Shall or 
shall not eat. Even quantity is entirely 
individual and may differ most surpris- 
ingly. ‘This is the crux that makes such 

a serious test for most books on the mat- 

ter of diet. Dr. Sager’s book has much 

of our present scientific dietetics, some of 
which is universally accredited, but some 
of which has not as yet been confirmed 
sufficiently to make it absolute. 

& 

Francois Rabelais. By Arthur Tilley, M. A. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.50. 

This is the latest volume of the series 
of monographs on French men of letters, 
edited by Dr. Alexander Jessup. Ed- 
ward Dowden’s “Montaigne” and a 
translation of Brunetiére’s “Balzac” are 
the earlier volumes of the series, which, 
it is to be hoped, will be extended until 
it includes as many names as the “Eng- 
lish Men of Letters.” All that the ordi- 
nary English-speaking student of Rabe- 
lais requires is a good translation—or a 
good text if he can read the original— 
and an accurate account of his life and 
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works. The perfect text has not yet been 
constructed, but Smith’s translation and 
the present volume are each admirable 
in its own way. Our knowledge of the 
life of Rabelais has been greatly in- 
creased in the last five years by the publi- 
cation of the quarterly Revue des Etudes 
rabelaisiennes, and Mr. Tilley is the first 
English biographer who has been able 
to make use of this new material, and in 
consequence this book supersedes all 
other biographies in English. Following 
the biographical portion of the work is a 
serviceable analysis of the various books 
of Rabelais, which wilt be found of the 
greatest use to students. There are also 
chapters on Rabelais’s art and philosophy 
which are carefully, if somewhat coldly 
and academically, done. 


Comrade John. By Merwin Webster. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The hero of Comrade John is not the 
man who names the novel; the most 
dominant figure in the book is Herman 
Stein, “at forty-five a success as the 
prophet of a new and growing religion.” 
He is a bold and bloated charlatan, who 
publishes his magnum opus, “Toil and 
Triumph,” himself and sells three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand copies of the 
work. His mind was filled with a not 
unpicturesque mixture of Ruskin, Wil- 
liam Morris, Froebel, Whistler, the New 
Testament, Rossetti and St. Thomas 
Aquinas”; he believed in “salvation by 
work,” joyous work with the hands; and 
he lived at Beechcroft. The name would 
seem to point to the rosy-fingered phil- 
osophic dawn at East Aurora; but Her- 
man Stein has much of Alexander Dowie 
and even of Mrs. Eddy in his mental 
makeup. New religions are not rare, 
nor, unfortunately, are men of the Stein 
type, shrewd observers and exploiters of 
the pathetic follies of mankind. Like so 
much of the literature of satire, Comrade 
John fails of poignant effectiveness thru 
being more a caricature than a portrait 
of life. The most absurd of social 
theories has flecks of lucid light and the 
most egregious of prophets has his vir- 
tues and sincerities, or he would have no 
followers. Comrade John, however, is 
a study in morbid psychology among the 
more or less deluded followers of a fakir 
who is not only dishonest but immoral to 
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an unbelievable degree. 
Comrade John, consents te 
the deceit, but not to the hideou 
rality of the prophet who gives laws. to 
Beechcroft and to the wide world. of the 
gullible. The heroine is hypnotized, al- 
ternately, by the two strong men who 
both desire the girl whose beauty is de- 
scribed as “lambent—like a great cathe- 
dral candle burning. Luminous, she made 
me think of the angel of the resurrec- 
tion.” After that, it is no wonder that 
she makes a good deal of trouble for the 
hero, the villain and various subordinate 
characters. Even a “cathedral candle” 
might drop destructive sparks in a pow- 
der magazine. Such a magazine is the 
undisciplined nature of the evil prophet 
who presumes to teach a “new morality” 
to men. Altogether the story has inter- 
est in spite of its perverse exaggeration, 
and may serve a purpose of warning to 
those who mistake the desires of their 
own faithless hearts for the inspiration 
of God, and who yield to the cunning 
temptation to serve Self by means of an 
arrogant “service to Humanity.” Such 
men desert their wives and children; for- 
get that the morality of common men is 
the painful achievement of generations 
and not to be lightly discarded. Per- 
haps that is the lesson of Comrade John. 


s&s 


Literary Notes 


....The Youthful Haunts of Longfellow 
($1.50), written and published by George T 
Edwards, Portland, Me., contains a good deal 
of information about the Portland of Long- 
fellow’s early days, and tells of the setting of 
many of his poems. The book is well printed 
and contains many interesting illustrations not 
before published. 

.The standard French annual, the Alma- 
nach Hachette, 1908, contains many interesting 
features not found in American works of this 
kind. Great ingenuity is shown in presenting 
in graphical and pictorial forms the statistics 
of commerce, politics, finance and human life; 
more attention is paid to scientific progress 
than to sport; there is much instruction on the 
management of the household, and many maps 
zre included. (Librairie Hachette et Cie. 3 
fr. 50.) 

....LThe Peter Pan Picture Book, intended 
for the very youngest readers, and prettily 
illustrated by Miss Alice B. Woodward, is 
published by George Bell & Sons (London, 
$2.00). The text is the usual commonplace 
prose, which is the invariable result of “writ- 
ing down” to children, but no résumé can quite 
spoil the imaginative play which has heen the 
delight of so many children. The iilustra- 












tions are in color, and tho not so charming 
as those of Maude Adams’s “Peter Pan,” they 
are attractive and pleasantly toned bits of fairy 
portraiture. 


...-A personal tribute of love and admira- 
tion to the late Ernest Howard Crosby, by his 
friend, Leonard D. Abbott, is published in neat 
form by the Ariel Press, estwood, Mass. 
(40 cents). Mr. Abbott shows that his unique 
personality was the resultant of two powerful 
forces, the spirit of Puritanism and the spirit 
of restraint. His character was full of ap- 
parent contradictions, yet no one who knew 
him could accuse him of personal inconsistency 
or insincerity. His attitude was that of good- 
will toward all men, yet he was unable to co- 
operate with any organized movement. He 
was a non-resistant, of the Tolstoyan type, 
giving up a judicial career because he would 
not judge. He dreaded the tyranny of social- 
ism as he did that of militarism. Altho he 
was rich he classed himself with the poor; 
altho he had a strong antipathy to violence 
and sexuality, he became the defender of an- 
archists and free lovers. 


re) 
Pebbles 


POPULAR. 


Crara—What kind of face powder do you 
use? 
Maud—Why do you ask? 
“Charlie Spooner says it’s the best he ever 
tasted.” —Life, 
APPENDICITIS. 


Nurse.—Doctor, a sponge is missing; pos- 
sibly you sewed it up inside the patient. 

Eminent Surgeon.—Thank you; remind me 
to add ten dollars to the bill for material— 
Puck. 

An Atchison man refuses to eat a meal 
away from home. He refuses to eat with 
any one outside of his immediate family. 
Several young girls heard of his peculiarity 
and told a story about that he had been dis- 
appointed and that he had had a romance. 
This is the truth: Years ago he went to a 
dinner party. There was a big bowl of salad 
sitting in front of him and he got the idea 
that it was a private dish and he ate it all. 
Pretty soon the hostess began asking, “Where 
is that big bowl of salad,” and he got up 
and went home.—Aftchison Globe. 

THEE are several girls in Atchison who 
have an Art Class. They meet two or three 
times a week and an expensive man who 
looks like a professor shows them how to 
paint. The other day the professor arranged 
some stuffed birds in his studios as subjects. 
The birds were suspended from the ceiling 
by wires. One of the young ladies, and by 
the way she has all that art talk down fine, 
not only painted the birds, but painted in 
the wires that supported the stuffed figures. 
The professor went into an esthetic rage. He 
said she never could learn to put a coat of 
paint on a barn or house; in other words, she 
was not eligible for the painter’s union, let 
alone painting a picture. This particular girl 
says she just loves to put zigzag lightning in 
a storm scene.—Atchison Globe, 
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ee) 
Our Cement Mill 


OnE of the duties of an American 
President is to coin convenient phrases 
to express our movements and _ ideals. 
Cleveland was good at this, and it is to 
him we owe the words: “It is a condi- 
tion, not a theory, that confronts us.” 
This expresses our political psychology 
so admirably that it would do as well for 
a motto as “E pluribus unum.” For the 
average American hates to be confronted 
by a theory. It is about the only thing 
in the world that he is afraid of. But 
confront him with a condition, however 
appalling, and he will adopt any theory— 
in so far as it may be necessary to help 
him out of that particular difficulty. 

The Government engineers who have 
charge of the Salt River irrigation proj- 


ect are true Americans. We do not know 
that any of them are enamored of the 
theory of socialism. We know, on the 
contrary, that some of them are opposed 
on principle to any extension of govern- 
mental activity, except, of course, when 
the conditions demand it. But the condi- 
tions did demand it, and they nobly met 
the demand. May we all be equally ready 
to throw aside our principles whenever 
they interfere with our doing something 
that ought to be done. 

They were engaged in turning 200,000 
acres of desert into farms where crops 
and people can grow. In the make-up of 
that region the water got misplaced in 
some way, and land without water is 
about as useless for agricultural purposes 
as water without land. In this case the 
water is not up in the sky where it is 
most convenient, but down in the bed of 
Salt River, and in order to get it where 
it was available the great Roosevelt dam 
was planned, 270 feet high and 1,080 
feet long on top. This will make an arti- 
ficial lake covering 253 square miles for 
the storage of water capable of supplying 
1,300,000 acre-feet to the valley below. 

The dam was to be a concrete masonry 
structure, -and in its construction there 
would be required 200,000 barrels of ce- 
ment. In accordance with our govern- 
mental policy of doing everything as far 
as possible by proxy, informal bids were 
requested from cement manufacturers. 
It appeared that the best price they could 
make on cement delivered at the dam site 
was $9 a barrel. It was not regarded as 
an attractive proposition even at that, be- 
cause the nearest railroad point, Globe, 
was 43 miles away. 

But as soon as the Government an- 
nounced its intention of constructing its 
own plant there was a vigorous protest 
from the cement manufacturers of the 
country, who requested that formal bids 
be asked for. The ‘Government complied, 
with the result that the lowest bid re- 
ceived was $4.98. This again was 
promptly rejected, for it was much higher 
than the cost of manufacturing, plus the 
cost of the mill, according to the esti- 
mates of the Government engineers. The 
manufacturers made strenuous efforts to 
have the Secretary of the Interior set 
aside the decision of the Reclamation 
Service officials to construct their own 
: 261 
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plant, but in vain. In spite of friendly 
and patriotic warnings against embark- 
ing in such a hazardous and un-American 
scheme the Government persisted. 

The mill was built and has been in suc- 
cessful operation for over two years, 
making cement from materials found in 
the neighborhood. The actual expense 
of production was $2.10 per barrel in the 
month of April and $1.92 in May, with 
the prospect of material reduction in the 
future when the plant is run continuously 
at its full capacity of 350 barrels a day. 
At the time when the bids were asked for 
cement was selling at the works at $1.10 
a barrel; today at the same points it is 


. selling for $2 to $2.10, so the Govern-. 


ment is making its own cement on the 
spot for what it would have to pay for it 
at the works of private manufacturers. 
The utility of the plant is not limited to 
the Roosevelt dam. Near Phcenix a 
large diversion dam is to be built requir- 
ing 50,000 barrels of cement, and it is 
estimated that it will be cheaper to make 
it at the Government mill at Roosevelt 
and haul it sixty miles to the new dam 
than to buy it in the open market. 

The total cost of the cement mill was 
$218,380.57. It has already paid for it- 
self and will effect a saving on this job 
alone of something like a million dollars. 
That is, the settlers who will occupy 
these irrigated lands would have had to 
pay about five dollars an acre more if 
the Government had accepted the first 
bids. 

We have a bigger job on our hands 
down in Panama. . We are going to make 
an artificial lake of 164 square miles by 
the dam at Gatum. To this lake, 85 feet 
above the sea, vessels will be lifted by 
the double flight of triple locks, which 
will cost between fifty and sixty million 
dollars. This structure will be the larg- 
est mass of artificial stonework ever put 
together by man. Under the first plan 
it was calculated that 5,000,000 barrels 
of cement would be needed to make the 
concrete, but if the locks are to be wid- 
ened to 110 feet this will be considerably 
increased. The materials for making it 
are to be found on the spot. There is 
mud to burn, dredged from the Chagres 
River or the old canal. Coral rock from 


the Colon beach will supply the purest of 
lime. Rhyolite tuff, to supplement the 


clay, can be obtained near the Panama 
Railroad. They make good cement. It 
has been tried. The geologist of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, Mr. Ernest 
Howe, states with confidence his conelu- 
sion: 

“that Portland cement equal to the best grades 
manufactured in the United States or Europe 
may be made on the Isthmus and at a cost not 
greater than $1.34 a barrel, and probably less.” 

If that is so why should we not make 
it? Whenever we have tried to-do 
things by contract in Panama, whether 
it is digging or running hotels, we have 
found it did not work well and had to 
fall. back on more direct methods. 

Colonel Goethals, chief engineer of 
the Panama Canal, said last Saturday 
before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals: 

“T think it is much more economical and 
practical from every viewpoint to prosecute the 
work, as now, by the Government. I have 
never known a piece of contract work to be 
done cheaper than if done by the Government. 
I don’t believe any contractor or firm of con- 
tractors can do the work as cheaply or as 
quickly as the Government can.” 

To be sure a long haul by water is less 

formidable than a short haul across the 
desert, but we believe the same policy 
that has been successful in Arizona would 
be advantageous in Panama. Cement 
“manufacture is a well known process. 
There are no trade secrets of importance 
and the machinery can be bought. It 
would probably pay to build’a Govern- 
ment cement mill at Gatun, even if it 
were never fired up. It will serve as a 
styptic for Uncle Sam. 


a 
Tuberculosis Actualities 


WE publish this week the life story 
of a consumptive, because it contains 
some precious lessons for those who 
have consumption, and some others quite 
as precious for those who have not the 
disease, all gleaned from the actual ex- 
periences of one sufferer. 

There is no doubt at all that as the 
result of the recent diffusion of the 
knowledge of the contagiousness of 
tuberculosis, a dread of the disease has 
been engendered which makes life much 
harder than it need be for the con- 
sumptive.- While tuberculosis is con- 
tagious, it is not virulently so, and no 
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one has ever caught the disease except 
after long-continued careless contact 
with sufferers, themselves careless in 
their habits. 

Proper precautions absolutely pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. Nurses 
who serve in hospitals for the tuber- 
culous do not contract consumption. 
This has been shown by the carefully 
kept statistics of all of the German 
sanatoria. Nurses who are suffering 
from the disease to a slight degree may 
be sent to such a sanatorium, where 
they may be allowed to do as much 
work as their strength will permit, and 
if they are favorable cases they always 
recover. The dread of the disease that 
has arisen in recent years has well been 
called phthisiphobia. The phobias in 
medicine are the dreads that arise in 
people’s minds without any good reason 
for them. Some people cannot look 
down from a hight without an attack of 
vertigo; this is acrophobia. Some peo- 
ple cannot go thru a narrow street with- 
out an intense sense of depression; this 
is claustrophobia. Some people cafinot 
cross an open place or square without a 
sense of trembling; this is agoraphobia. 
These terms give the best possible idea 
of the meaning the physician would at- 
tach to what he calls phthisiphobia. 

There is no doubt that the spread of 
tuberculosis can be prevented by the 


wide diffusion of the knowledge that- 


the disease is contagious. This does not 
mean, however, that consumptives must 
be avoided as if they had plague or 
typhus fever. One may associate with 
them for years without danger, provided 
the proper precautions of cleanliness are 
observed and the patient himself is care- 
ful. A large amount of suffering may 
be and is actually being inflicted on suf- 
ferers from the disease without any 
good reason. The inhumanity of the 
attitude assumed by many persons in 
this matter can scarcely be sufficiently 
deprecated. One out of eight of the 
population die of tuberculosis. Not all 
those affected die from the disease, so 
that about one-fifth of the himan race 
has tuberculosis. At least one-half of 
these can either have their disease ar- 
rested or their life prolonged for a con- 
siderable period if they are given proper 


opportunities. If, however, the first 
sign of the disease is to be followed by 
such ostracism as is mentioned in the 
“Life Story of a Consumptive,” the 
chances for recovery are sadly dimin- 
ished, and untold suffering is inflicted 
on the human race. Such unreasoning 
states of mind are not uncommon, but 
they are a sign of lack of mental poise. 
We hear much of the danger of leprosy, 
which, it must not be forgotten, is 
classed in the same category, that-of the 
infectious granulomata by the patholo- 
gists, yet. those who talk wildly about it 
evidently know nothing of the disease. 
No one has ever contracted: leprosy who 
has been less than seven years in inti- 
mate contact with a leper, and the Mo- 
ravian missionary authorities announced 
not long ago that some of their men had 
been in contact with lepers now for a 
much longer period than this, and their 
work among the lepers has extended 
over half a century, yet none of them 
has ever contracted the disease. 

The lessons from the side of the con- 
sumptive himself are very interesting 
and will appeal to that one-fifth of the 
population who are suffering from the 
disease. Unfortunately, many doctors 
consider it advisable to hide from the 
consumptive the existence of the affec- 
tion just as long as they can. This is 
always a mistake. The idea, of course, 
is to spare the patient the shock of such 
a revelation. Friends, indeed, often 
plead that if there is anything the matter 
in the lungs the patient must not be told, 
Those who have had most experience 
with consumptives know that the most 
prominent symptom of the infection is 
what Hippocrates long ago called the 
spes phthisica or phthisical hope, which 
makes sufferers from the disease plan 
the day before they die what they will 
do next year. There is a momentary de- 
pression after the announcement of the 
diagnosis, but this is followed by a reac- 
tion that will save the patient’s life if the 
proper stamina are present. If con- 
sumption exists the patient must give 
up work and devote himself to regaining 
health. Any other arrangement is al- 
most sure to be fatal. Let him know the 
worst then and let him arrange his life 
according to that knowledge. He can- 
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not pursue a strenuous life in town 
thereafter, and the sooner he gets out of 
it the better. 

What characterizes all the consump- 
tives who get better is pluck. That is 
brought out very well in the story we 
publish this week. Consumption soon 
takes away all the quitters. It is a curi- 
ous compensation of nature that the tox- 
ine of the disease produces a certain 
sense of exhilaration, makes the pulse 
rapid, and, when not in too large quan- 
tities, so as to produce fever, gives a re- 
newal of strength, a vigor of purpose, 
and the ‘‘consumptive’s hope,” so charac- 
teristic of the disease. If patients will 
only follow the promptings of this con- 
servative reaction all will be well. Some 
of the other experiences are very in- 
structive. Practically no remedies do 
any lasting good in the disease. What 
is necessary is to live out in the air and 
gain in weight. Some of the remedies 
do lessen the amount of cough when first 
taken, but this is a very dubious advan- 
tage. Cough is meant to remove dis- 
eased material. So long as material con- 
tinues to break down in .the lungs it 
should be removed by coughing. When 
patients live out in the open air and 
properly ventilate their lungs, tissue no 
longer breaks down and then the cough 
stops naturally. Practically all of the 
cough remedies hurt the appetite. Near- 
ly all of them interfere with digestion. 
The stomach is the consumptive’s sheet 
anchor. He must supply his body with 
sufficient nutrition not only to repair 
ordinary waste, but also the waste 
caused by disease. Otherwise the inev- 
itable end is not far off. These are the 
lessons that the sad story of this con- 
sumptive’s life will tell our readers if it 
is read aright. 
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Afraid of a Girl 


THERE was a commotion on the acrop- 
olis of New York City when Columbia 
University received the names of the de- 
baters whom Cornell had chosen for the 
intercollegiate debate of February 28th, 
for on the list was “Miss Elizabeth A. 
Cook.” A vigorous letter of protest 


against the inclusion of a woman on the 
team was sent to Ithaca by the Colum- 
They were, they ex- 


bian debaters. 
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plained, afraid of being beaten, since she 
would be sure to win the decision of the 
judges because they would be prejudiced 
in her favor. 

There is no real reason for their alarm. 
Miss Cook may not be so good a talker 
as they fear, and the judges may be of 
the same stamp as themselves, prejudiced 
against women on the platform. But the 
attitude of the Columbia students is quite 
comprehensible. It is the natural result 
of their environment and training. They 
are accustomed to see women shoved off 
into an annex across the street and de- 
prived of a large part of the freedom and 
advantages they enjoy. They are aware 
of the prevalence of the opinion among 
the faculty that to admit women to their 
classes would lower the standard of 
scholarship. They know that women are 
by a law of the university excluded from 
entering the newest and finest building 
on the campus, Hamilton Hall. Women 
may enter it on their knees for the pur- 
pose of cleaning off the filth left by mas- 
culine habits; they may come for office 
consultations or as assistants and _ ste- 
nographers to write the letters of the pro- 
fessors and take down their ideas for 
future books, but they are not allowed 
to express in these sacred precincts any 
ideas of their own. It is inevitable that 
young men seeing women employed only 
in a servile or subordinate capacity 
sshould come to regard them as only fit 
to wait on men, and should be shocked at 
the idea of meeting them as equals, as 
comrades and as competitors. 

The attitude of the Columbia boys -is 
not only natural, but it is also wise from 
their standpoint. The only way they can 
avoid being beaten occasionally by a girl 
in debate is to bar them from the contest. 
The only way to prevent being beaten in 
many of the studies is to shut them out 
of their classes. The only way to pre- 
vent their capturing the Phi Beta Kappa 
and the prizes and the scholarships and 
everything else of the kind that is ob- 
tainable by combined intellect and indus- 
try is to confine them arbitrarily to mas- 
culine students. The whole history of 
the world shows that brute force is the 
only way by which men can prevent 
women from becoming their equals and 
occasionally their superiors. The only 
way to keep a woman down is to knock 
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her down. So far this weapon of last re- 
sort has been successful, but look out ; the 
girls of this generation also have their 
gymnasiums. 

The Columbia boys may ultimately suc- 
ceed in their effort to get women students 
excluded from the Triangular Debating 
League, altho the Cornell students are 
standing gallantly for fair play and equal 
rights. The authorities of Columbia 
may continue to guard the students 
against feminine competition with great 
vigilance, and the debaters of that univer- 
sity may do the best they can to save 
themselves from the possible ignominy 
of defeat by a member of the despised 
sex, but do they realize that this protec- 
tion can only last a few years at the most? 
They cannot forever remain in the mo- 
nastic atmosphere of the college, and 
when they come out they will find them- 
selves in the twentieth century instead of 
the tenth. They will then come into 
competition with women whose training 
has given them an equal knowledge of 
books and a better understanding ef the 
conditions of modern life. If they would 
be authors they will be confronted with 
the fact that nearly half of the best sell- 
ing books are written by women. If they 
enter the law they may have to argue 
cases in court against the women they 
refused to meet in debate. If they would 
become doctors, teachers, artists, finan- 
ciers, preachers, merchants, in short, if 
they would enter any occupation above 
the level of bricklayer or ditch digger, 
they will be forced to recognize the abil- 
ity of women, and they will wish that 
their chivalry or bashfulness had not kept 
them from acquiring earlier in their 
career the knowledge necessary to their 
success. If the Columbia students do 
not back out from the present contest 
they will find that the opposite sex is 
neither so formidable nor so contempti- 
ble as they now suppose. In the good 
old days of the little red schoolhouse on 
the hill every boy was taught, on his first 
day at school, not to be afraid of girls. 


a 
Hughes and Taft 


In his course with respect to the pro- 
motion by others of his candidacy for 
the presidential nomination, Governor 
Hughes has been true to that ideal con- 
ception of duty and propriety which has 


shaped the administration of his present 
office. Engaged in the work for which, 
as he once said, he had been “retained” 
by the people of his State, he ignored 
the utterances and efforts of those who 
desired that he should rise to a higher 
place until the beginnings of factional 
bitterness convinced him that he ought 
to speak, 

His brief letter to Mr. Lehmaier is a 
model of its kind. He does not seek 
office. He will not attempt to influence 
the selection or vote of any delegate. 
The State administration at Albany must 
continue to be impartial and must not be 
tributary to any candidacy. He desires, 
above all things, harmony, deliberation 
and free expression of his party’s will. 
And he will accept the party’s decision, 
whatever that may be. 

Following this was the manly letter of 
Secretary Taft, urging his friends in 
New York to seek for him no part of the 
State’s delegation, because the whole of 
it is due to the Governor, now that the 
latter has permitted it to be known that 
he will accept its support. The Secretary, 
too, desires harmony, and is most anxious 
to avoid a contest which might imperil 
Republican victory at the polls. He 
means what he says, and we are glad to 
see that his friends in the State are 
promptly honoring his urgent request. 
Mr. Taft is for fair play and for straight- 
forward work in the open. The Repub- 
licans of New York will not forget all 
this, if the Governor shall not have 
enough votes in the national convention. 

This desire for harmony, as to which 
we believe both of these admirable can- 
didates to be perfectly sincere, should be 
felt and shown by all of their friends in 
the State. Factional strife should cease 
at once. Governor Hughes should have 
the united and solid support of the State 
of New York. If this should prove to be 
insufficient, there should be nothing in 
the history of the canvass to prevent 
every Republican in New York from vot- 
ing with hearty good will for Secretary 
Taft, if he should be the nominee of the 
convention. 

Governor Hughes richly deserves the 
support which his party in New York 
will give to him. He has been faithfui 
not only to his party, but to all the people 
of his State. An earnest Republican, he 
laid aside his party affiliations when he 
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assumed the duties of his high executive 
office. Representing all the people who 
desired good government, he believed 
that if he should do his duty he could 
rely upon them to hold up his hands. 
Having speedily earned their respect and 
confidence in the early part of his term, 
he appealed to them when a combination 
of the unworthy at Albany sought to 
thwart his purposes. They promptly and 
gladly responded, and their influence 
caused the enactment of important re- 
form legislation. They will never forget 
either his firm confidence in them or his 
devotion to their interests. 

It is not our purpose now to set forth 
in detail the Governor’s qualifications for 
a higher office, but we must refer briefly 
to his just and admirable views as to the 
relation of politics to the work of a re- 
sponsible executive officer in the public 
service. With respect to this relation, 
never has a Governor’s administration 
been conducted on a higher plane. From 
the beginning he let it be known that 
there was to be on his part no interfer- 
ence with the legislative branch, no at- 
tempt to control legislation by executive 
rewards and punishments, no submission 
to the party “organization” in the matter 
of appointments, no use of State or Fed- 
eral patronage to affect legislative action, 
no attempt to build up a Hughes party. 
At a certain crisis he rejected or ignored 
an attempt to assist him by Federal pat- 
ronage. Probably he felt that he pre- 
ferred failure after honest and just en- 
deavor to victory won by such aid. 

This is a part of the record which 
shows the man’s character and the rules 
which govern his conduct in office. In 
due time the public will have from him 
a clear statement of his views concerning 
the great national questions of the day. 
Not that he has hitherto withheld them. 
For example, at Elmira in May last, he 
said, in answer to a speaker who opposed 
official regulation of public service cor- 
porations and who asserted that such 
regulation was causing popular revolt: 


“What American citizens are in revolt against 
is dishonest finance. What they are in rebellion 
against is favoritism which gives a chance to 
one man to move his goods and not to another; 
which gives one man one set of terms and 
another set to his rival; which makes one man 
rich by giving him access to markets and drives 
another into bankruptcy or into combination 


with his more successful competitors. It is a 
revolt against all the influences which have 

own out of an unlicensed freedom and of a 
ailure to recognize that these great privileges, 
so necessary to the public welfare, have been 
created by the public for the public benefit and 
not primarily for private advantage.” 

But as a rule in his public addresses he 
has dealt with the varied interests and 
difficult problems of the State whose 
Governor he is. 

It is conceded, we think, that the fore- 
most candidates today are Secretary Taft 
and Governor Hughes. The Secretary 
is abundantly qualified for the office by 
great ability and exceptional experience. 
Without disparaging several others, some 
one of whom may yet win the conven- 
tion’s prize, we must say that both the 
Republican party and the country are 
fortunate in having at the top of the list 
two men of such excellent quality. Not 
with the approval or consent of either 
will the contentions of those who sup- 
port them be marred by injustice or bit- 


terness. 
& 


The Futility of American Art 


Last week we discussed the Winter 
Exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design from the artistic point of view. 
But there is another aspect of the sub- 
ject that is quite as important to con- 
sider: Does American art represent the 
ideals of the American people? Is it 
national, is it modern, is it living? Has 
it any connection with what we are all 
doing and thinking and hoping? Does 
it have any lesson, inspiration or influ- 
ence? Everybody knows and deplores 
that the great mass of the people of this 
country take very little interest in the 
paintings that are being turned out by 
the thousand every year. Is it altogether 
their fault, due to their lack of culture 
or to the sordidness of their lives? 

Here is an exhibition claiming to be 
“National.” In how far has it a right to 
that honorable title? Suppose the ex- 
hibition to be preserved intact for two 
thousand years, and then opened to the 
antiquaries of that day to determine 
from it what sort of people we were and 
what we cared for most. Their first and 
most assured conclusion would be that 
we loved scenery more than anything 
else in the world, and ourselves next; 











that we spent most of our time looking 
out of the window or into the mirror. 
Seventy-six per cent. of the pictures ex- 
hibited are either landscapes or portraits. 
We have classed as landscapes those 
where human and animal life is absent 
or inconspicuous. To him who, in the 
love of nature, holds communion with 
her visible forms in an art gallery, she 
speaks a various langu But many 
. people are not vitally interested in the 
mineral kingdom or in any forms of life 
lower than the mollusca. The sight of 
painted stones and trees does not influ- 
ence their thought and affect their ac- 
tions. There is this to be said in favor 
of landscapes, that they are the easiest 
and cheapest form of art. An artist can 
paint them after a fashion some years be- 
fore he can attain an equal degree of pro- 
ficiency in figure work, and he is, there- 
fore, less of a burden on the community 
during the unproductive period of his 
apprenticeship. Slight inaccuracies in 
the outline of .a cliff are less conspicuous 
than in drawing a man’s nose. The land- 
scape.artist does not have to study his- 
tory and literature and theology. He 
does not usually agree with Ruskin that 
a knowledge of mineralogy and botany 
is essential to his craft. He does not 
have to hire models or buy costumes, and 
many of our landscapists show a credit- 
able intention to demonstrate the beauty 
in common scenes by never going’ more 
than a mile away from a trolley line in 
search of their subjects. 

The landscapes, amounting to 54 per 
cent., are, by their inevitable limitations, 
outside the range of this discussion; so 
also are the 22 per cent. of portraits. 
This is the best paying branch of paint- 
ing and also one of the most useful, but 
in one way it is more limited in its appeal 
than the landscape, for the artist has in 
most cases practically no choice of sub- 
ject and little in style of treatment. We 
find portraits of “Miss X.,” “Mr. Y.” 
and “Mrs. Z.,” but these are unknown 
quantities to us, and the pictures do not 
usually give any high opinion of the 
value of the personalities represented by 
these symbols. They are not people we 
would turn our heads to look at on the 
street, nor has the painter made them 
more interesting or significant on canvas. 
He has not chosen young women because 
their faces are beautiful, or old men be- 
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cause their faces are full of character, 
but has taken the men and women who 
have money enough to pay for portraits. 
He is guided in his choice by the same 
motive as the tintype artist who stands 
in front of his tent on the beach and 
picks out certain individuals from the 
passing crowd; it is a most commend- 
able motive, that of a desire to earn an 
honest living; would that every one had 
it! It’s business, but is it art? At least 
there is no reason for expecting people 
to be interested in individuals who are 
neither beautiful, distinguished nor re- 
lated to them. 

In searching the walls for some pic- 
tures which bear internal evidence of 
having been painted in America in the 
twentieth century, we run across all sorts 
of queer relics of antiquity. Venus—but 
she has been painted before, if we re- 
member right. Sirens no longer attract. 
Great Pan is dead; do not our artists 
know that? Even the poets found it out 
years ago. Peter Pan is alive, but Ivan- 
oski is not in the Academy. Mermaids— 
it has been at least five hundred years 
since a real live one has been seen. In 
all probability the species is extinct. 
Angels with wings, saints with halos—do 
they appear to people nowadays, or are 
they second-hand visions borrowed from 
books? So much trouble has been taken 
to hunt up places in America where oxen 
are used; they are almost as rare as pur- 
ple cows. 

Here over the door is a large picture 
undeniably modern and American, a 
prize-fight, but nobody but a second class 
saloon-keeper would hang it on his walls. 
The same artist, Mr. Bellows, has es- 
sayed the excavation for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad station in New York, a 
wonderful sight in itself but insignificant 
in the picture. Here is a view of Madi- 
son Square after the rain by Paul Cor- 
noyer, which gives us a new conception 
of the artistic possibilities of sky-scrap- 
ers; a beautiful and significant picture. 
“After the Wedding,” by L. W. Hitch- 
cock, also has a message. It is the 
sort of thing that W. D. Howells 
would do if he were a painter instead of 
a novelist. Some Indians, mostly taken 
from Cooper’s novels; a fire engine in 
action, not very exciting; a bootblack 
with clean face and manicured hands; 
a. tenement or two with no particular 
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meaning, and that is all—no, there is 
Smedley’s “Booklovers,” a _ portrait 
group which took the Carnegie prize of 
$500, and deserves it because it contains 
a Teddy Bear. i 

It is saddening to think of all the magni- 
ficient opportunities our artists are miss- 
ing. We have our heroes; the Carnegie 
committee finds them, the artists do not. 
We have our faiths that men and women 
are devoting their lives and ready to die 
for, but they do not find expression in 
art as they have at former times. We 
have our daily commonplace interests 
and duties, but men of genius who coyld 
idealize them for us and show us their 
deeper meaning are lacking. 

The most distinctive characteristic of 
the present age is the advance of science 
and its application to life, yet our an- 
tiquary of: the future would not suspect 
this from the specimens under considera- 
tion. The wealth of new forms and 
color combinations, revealed by the 
microscope and polariscope, are ignored 
by our decorators. The miracles of the 
laboratory are unnoticed. The inventor, 
the surgeon, the railroad employee, the 
factory operator, the bridge-builder, the 
sand-hog of the caisson, the printer, the 
financier, the electric-light mender, do 
not exist for the modern artist. The 
whole range of college life, full of inter- 
est, picturesqueness and significance, is 
not represented by a single picture of 
these 383. Where are the summer hotel, 
the Coney Island, the Bowery melo- 
drama, the Sunday school, the kinder- 
garten, the sweat-shop, the steam plow, 
the bachelor maid, the subway, the social 
settlement, the department store, the 
cowboy on the range, the miner in the 
mountains working his prospect alone, 
the baby tied on the fire-escape, the fleet 
going to the Pacific on its mysterious 
errand, the run on the Knickerbocker, 
the delivery room of the public library, 
and the grandstand at a foot-ball contest ? 
Can our artists find nothing worthy of 
their brushes in the international peace 
movement, the cause of labor, the rise of 
woman, racial conflicts on the Pacific 
Coast and in the South, the development 
of the Philippines, the digging of the 
Panama Canal, the dominance of the 
trust, the opening of the irrigation em- 
pire, and the problems of immigration? 

We could keep an army of artists busy 


on the pictures we want to see painted, 
and every one of our readers has as many 
more that he wants. These are not im- 
possible subjects. We cannot tell how 
they could be painted ; that is the business 
of the artist, that is why he has been en- 
dowed with genius. If he cannot see 
these things on a blank canvas he is not 
an artist. The usual objections are quib- 
bles. Our clothes are ugly and conven- 
tional, but that does not prevent the 
painting of good portraits. It is no more 
difficult now to advocate free trade with 
paint and brush than it was to defend the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 
There is no subject too abstract to be 
rendered concrete, none so prosaic that 
it cannot be transmuted into poetry, none 
so ugly that it cannot be made attractive, 
if the artist is a genius and will work 
hard. 

American artists as a class seem to be 
lacking in both ideas and ideals. They 
are absorbed in the questions of tech- 
nique until they forget what technique is 
for. They practice their arpeggios in 
pigment and expect the public to ap- 
plaud. They think of a picture as mere- 
ly a rectangular surface covered with 
masses of color harmoniously placed. If 
that were all we wanted we would spend 
our 50 cents for a kaleidescope instead 
of an academy ticket and then we could 
have an infinite number of such color 
schemes, some of them quite as good as 
those on the walls of the gallery. It is 
not well for an artist to be too absorbed 
in his art nor to insulate himself too com- 
pletely from contact with the Philistine 
mind. The great artists of the past were 
men of importance in their day, influen- 
tial in court or city, active in affairs, in- 
terested in life about them; and in con- 
sequence they were able to interpret the 
meaning of their age, to give symbols to 
its patriotism, and to fix the forms of 


its religion. 
* 


Where Civilization Breaks Down 


A CAREFUL investigation conducted by 
the Charity Organization Society results 
in the cheering demonstration that in 
New York City there are only 35,000 
willing-to-work but unemployed unfor- 
tunates, instead of the 150,000 that un- 
scrupulous agitators and _ sensational 
newspapers have estimated. The rent 
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strike on the East Side of this same good 
town has amounted to nothing beyond 
the turning of a few hundred quite un- 
influential families into the streets. It is 
a pity that snow and cold weather came 
on just at this time, because some of the 
homeless folk may have suffered a bit. 
But let us be thankful that Indian sum- 
mer prevailed until a few days ago. In 
Chicago a threatened mass meeting of 
the unemployed was valiantly routed by 
the police, who behaved themselves with 
exemplary restraint. “A good many 
heads were broken in the fighting, but 
no one was seriously hurt,” a special dis- 
patch to the New York Times assures us. 

It is plain that the general distress 
among the working classes consequent 
upon industrial depression, which was so 
freely predicted after the October panic, 
is not going to be so dreadful, after all, 
and there is no immediate reason to fear 
that the constituted authorities will be 
unable to preserve order. We must still 
regret that a business disturbance had to 
come, because it has considerably cut 
down dividends thereby compelting the 
charitable to curtail somewhat their usual 
benefactions and to refrain from their 
customary generosity in giving—thru 
charity balls and similar functions—for 
the relief of distress. These misfortunes, 
however, quite often come at inopportune 
times, and we must view them philoso- 
phically. It is sufficient to give mild ex- 
pression to our regret by indorsing the 
calm summing up of it all by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller in the remark that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ought not to have done it. 

In view, then, of these assurances that 
things are not, after all, as bad as they 
might be, we are unable to see how sin- 
cere men, prejudiced and misguided tho 
they are, can maintain, as they now and 
then do, that in financial crises, indus- 
trial depressions and periods of unem- 
ployment, our boasted civilization breaks 
down. If it could be shown that hun- 
dreds of thousands of working people 
were actually starving to death, or that, 
failing to bear patiently the ills that are 
the common human lot, they indulged in 
riotous demonstrations which seriously 
threatened the existing social order, we 
might, indeed, say that our civilization 
had not yet attained perfection. But 
nothing even approaching such a state of 
affairs is alleged. We are sorry—all 





kindly disposed persons must be sorry— 
that there is a contingent of even 35,000 
unemployed persons in a city of great 
wealth and activity like New York. It 
would be gratifying if our many promi- 
nent families, who are in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, felt that they could afford 
the time and the means to provide occu- 
pation for the unintentionally idle, but of 
their ability to do this, they themselves 
must be the conscientious judges. It is 
not becoming in those who have not 
themselves attained to great worldly suc- 
cess to pass judgment upon men and 
women who have demonstrated their in- 
tellectual and moral superiority by “ar- 
riving.” 

Civilization has not broken down. The 
temporary disturbance of business will 
give place to returning prosperity. Divi- 
dends will be restored. Great fortunes 
will be amassed in the coming years, as 
they have been amassed hitherto. : Em- 
ployment at living wages will once more 
hold out its opportunities to the indus- 
trious, who, by prudence, patience and 
virtue survive their present hardships, 
and it is not extravagant to predict that 
within a year or two at the longest, the 
treasuries of the charitable societies will 
be as bountifully filled as of yore and that 
the charity ball will again be a resplend- 
ent means of grace and beneficence. 

& 

adeeb Announcement of the 
— ca's Greatest Geath of Edward 

a Alexander MacDow- 
ell, on January 23d,came with a shock 
of surprise, notwithstanding the general 
knowledge that his career as a creative 
artist had ended nearly three years ago, 
when, in March, 1905, his brain was 
shattered by the strain of overwork. Yet, 
early as the end came (he was born in 
New York City in 1861), the rare qual- 
ity of what he accomplished ranks him 
easily and beyond the possibility of dis- 
pute as the foremost musician America 
has yet produced—foremost in the orig- 
inality and the poetry of his conceptions 
and foremost in the technical proficiency 
of their expression. Some of his compo- 
sitions bear distinctive and distinguish- 
ing marks of certain characteristics 
which the world has come to recognize 
as typically American. From the “In- 
dian Suite,” one of the first fruits of his 
maturity, to the “Keltic’ sonata the 
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range is a wide one in sympathy and in 
depth of emotion, as well as in growth 
of power. While he possessed unusual 
command of the orchestral palette and 
wrote many charming songs, the bulk of 
his work was written for the pianoforte, 
for which instrument, indeed, he aceom- 
plished something of what Richard 
Strauss has done for the orchestra, in 
making it the medium for a delineative, 
descriptive, music of the highest kind. 
And tho he said his aim was not so much 
the depiction of an object as a com- 
mentary on it, in such entrancingly beau- 
tiful piano pieces as “To a Wild Rose,” 
“To a Waterlily,” “Told at Sunset,” “A 
Deserted Farm,” “Starlight,” “To the 
Sea,” “In Mid-ocean,” and the rest, he 
sang with a lyric fervor scarcely to be 
met with in any other composer of his 
time. His place is in the small group of 
the world’s greatest lyricists. 


s&s 

The announcement 
made by Professor H. 
A. Saunders, of the 
University of Michigan last week, as to 
the nature of the Freer Bible manuscript 
acquired by him from excavations in 
Egypt is very interesting and whets ap- 
petite for more. He says it covers two- 
thirds of the Bible and compares for 
value with the three best and oldest man- 
uscripts, the Sinaitio, Vatican and Alex- 
andrian. Professor Saunders puts the 
age from 400 to 600 A. D., and imagines 
it was buried and lost at the time of the 
Moslem invasion of Egypt in 640 A. D. 
He tells us that it does not contain the 
Revelation of John, but instead of that 
probably the Revelation of St. Peter. 
which was found in the same place some 
years ago. It is well known that the 
Revelation of St. John came late into the 
canon and it is not in the oldest of manu- 
scripts, the Vatican, altho it is in the 
Sinaitic (with the Epistle of Barnabas) 
and in the Alexandrian. But the late 
discovery of the Revelation of Peter 
proves that it by no means compares in 
value with that of John, and that the 
Church was right in putting John rather 
than Peter into the canon. 


The New Biblical 
Manuscript 


Mo Will the nations never cease 
Sunipien provoking each other to 
greater military extrava- 


gance? Will no agreement be made be- 


tween them to limit expenses for more 
battleships until each nation shall hope to 
surpass in expenditure all its neighbors, 
and all on the plea of insurance for 
peace? It seems impossible to see an end 
of this enormous waste, for all the wealth 
and labor spent in military supplies, ships 
or cannon, is so much taken from produc- 
tive industry. It gives neither food nor 
shelter nor clothing, nor even the com- 
forts and luxuries of life. Here is Great 
Britain determined to keep a navy equal 
to the sum of any two other Powers. 
And here is the United States determined 
to be no lower than second; and here is 
Germany fully planning to surpass either 
the United States or France. Great 
Britain built a new and much more 
powerful “Dreadnought,” and now Ger- 
many plans to have sixteen Dread- 
noughts in six years, and forty-seven in 
twelve years. We can hardly hope to 
keep up with that rate of production of 
scrap-iron; for scrap-iron we all hope it 
will be; and we believe it will be before 
many years. Whatever rulers may 
choose the people will not submit many 
years longer to settle their differences by 
murder. 


Here is Governor Varda- 
man’s doctrine of unequal 
rights as enunciated in a 
formal appeal to the peace officers to 
“make an honest attempt to drive crime 
from the State” of Mississippi. He thus 
tells them how: 


“Men talk of justice and the enforcement 
of the laws upon the white men and the negro 
alike as though such a thing were possible. 
Justice must be the end and the aim of all, but 
justice to the negro does not mean that you 
must treat the negro in all matters, even in the 
enforcement of the law, as you would the white 
man. There are certain laws that are suited 
to the white man that cannot be adjusted to the 
negro’s peculiar condition. There are certain 
things that must be done for the control of the 
negro which need not be done for the govern- 
ment of the white man. In spite of the provi- 
sions of the Federal Constitution, the men who 
are called upon to deal with this great problem 
must do that which is necessary to be done, 
even tho it may have the appearance at 
times of going somewhat without the law. The 
races are not alike, and the law cannot make 
them alike, nor is it possible to treat them ex- 
actly alike before the law.” 


That is frank nullification of the Consti- 
tution and of Federal law, and the denial 
of the doctrine of equal rights. There 
will and must be eternal war against the 


Nullification 

















undemocratic and unchristian theory on 
which Governor Vardaman’s instructions 
are based until the principles of our Dec- 
laration of Independence, our Constitu- 
tion and the Gospels are accepted and 
ut into life as well as law. 

od 

We have the first published evidence 
of the effect in this country of the Papal 
encyclical requiring that information be 
given of any suspected taint of Modern- 
ism, in the delay in the acceptance at 
Rome of the choice of Rev. Edward J. 
Hanna, of Rochester, N. Y., as Coadju- 
tor-Archbishop of San Francisco with the 
right of succession. It is evidently a case 
of what the French call delation, that is, 
of information sent to injure one, as in 
the case in which the choice of the 
Bishop of Providence as the Coadjutor 
of Archbishop Williams, at Boston, was, 
it is said, annulled at Rome on a false 
report sent as to his health. The Mod- 
ernism charged against Father Hanna, 
who is an able and scholarly man, ap- 
pears in his two mediating articles in the 
Ecclesiastical Review, in which he insist- 
ed too much on the human ignorance of 
Christ, and his enemies are using Mod- 
ernism as a club, The curse of such doc- 
uments is the power they give the evil- 
minded to injure their fellows. We learn 
that both the Papal Legate Falconio and 
Cardinal Satolli favor Father Hanna. 

& 

In a letter by Stedman, quoted by Col- 

onel Higginson in his article this week 
on the deceased poet and critic, Mr. Sted- 
man speaks of his mother’s sonnets as 
flawed by their ending with a rimed 
couplet. We well know that the present 
critical school objects to this final coup- 
let, but we venture a heresy in this 
matter. Wordsworth’s “Sonnet on the 
Sonnet” ends with Milton, and says that 
in his hand: 
“The thing became a trumpet whencé he blew 
Soul animating strains, alas too few!” 
There is a final couplet for you. And 
Milton occasionally did the same thing 
in his “trumpet’’ sonnets : 


“Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hirelting wolves, whose Gospel is their 


maw ; 
And he did it oftener in his Italian son- 
nets. A rimed couplet seems to give 
ccmpleteness. to a sonnet, whose rime- 
system is difficult to follow, and gives it 
a recognized termination. 
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The most extraordinary legends may 
reproduce themselves in veritable facts. 
One of the most remarkable stories told 
by Herodotus is that of the Lydian king 
who was warned that his good fortune 
had been so dangerously great that he 
ought to break it by destroying his most 
precious possession. This was a wonder- 
ful ring, which he threw into the sea, but 
a day or two after the ring was returned 
to his palace in the body of a fish. The 
late parallel is that of a too happy fiancée 
who not long ago lost her engagement 
ring in the Passaic River, at Belleville, 
N. J. She wept over her loss for a week, 
but a day or two ago a fisherman found 
it in the body of a carp he had hooked, 
and it goes back to the happy, but, we 
believe, not too happy owner. 


a 


Without any great amount of observa- 
tion the process of public ownership goes 
on. Here in this city the Boro Presi- 
dents of Manhattan and the Bronx ask 
leave to establish an asphalt paving plant, 
on the ground that it is impossible to 
make the paving companies live up to 
their contracts. And now the city 
authorities are seeking the legal right to 
acquire possession of or run the ferries. 
That is right; ferries as well as bridges 
and tunnels, and street cars as well as 
either. 

& 


The right thing has been done for once 
in a students’ riot. The University of 
Pennsylvania sophomores, in an attempt 
to break up a freshman banquet, pretty 
nearly wrecked the restaurant. The po- 
lice were called in and three of the young 
men arrested, held in bail for trial, and 
instructed meanwhile to pay the dam- 
ages, amounting to a thousand dollars 
and over. It is to be hoped that they 
will not be let off with paying the dam- 
ages, and the university authorities ought 
to have something to say and do. 


a 


While in this Christian State Governor 
Hughes is engaged in an almost hopeless 
effort to abolish gambling at racetracks, 
in pagan Japan a proposition is influen- 
tially before the Diet asking the prohibi- 
tion of horse racing, on the ground that 
it does not improve the breed of horses 
and does injure the breed of men. 





per es eR re 


oa ll Financial 


Currency Measures 


Tue Aldrich bill will not be improved 
by the changes which are said to have 
been agreed upon. One of these would 
increase the total issue from $250,000,000 
to $500,000,000; another would remove 
the original bill’s restrictions as to the 
population, age and financial records of 
cities whose bonds may be accepted as 
security. If there is to be legislation, it 
will probably provide- some form of 
emergency currency, as the passage of 
so radical a measure as the House Com- 
mittee’s new Fowler bill cannot be ex- 
pected. Some of the objections to the 
Aldrich bill have been forcibly set forth 
by a sub-committee of the Currency 
Commission of the Bankers’ Association. 
The Aldrich plan, it is pointed out, would 
involve possibly fatal delay, cripple a 
bank’s lending power, create a fictitious 
market for municipal bonds, and serve 
as an entering wedge for the use of com- 
paratively undesirable bonds as security. 
We have remarked that it would require 
banks in time of stress to tie up cash by 
the purchase of bonds. It may be added 
that it would. discriminate in favor of 
banks owning the specified classes of 
bonds, and therefore in favor of banks 
in the East. The Bankers’ -Association 
committee proposes a bill upon the lines 
of last year’s Fowler bill and of the As- 
sociation’s last year’s report, a bill for 
taxed emergency issues upon the security 
of assets and reserve and a guarantee 
fund, with the new feature that the notes 
are to be a prior lien. It is a good bill. 
except that the proposed tax is not high 
enough. 

Legislation for emergencies is all that 
can be obtained at this session. This 
legislation should either be on the lines 
of the proposition of the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation or should provide for the utiliza- 
tion of clearing house association loan 
certificates as security for emergency is- 
sues of currency. The latter plan was 
clearly and strongly advocated last week 
by James G. Cannon, vice-president of 
the Fourth National Bank, in a lecture 
at Columbia University. He would have 
clearing house associations in Sub-Treas- 
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ury cities incorporated and authorized to 
do business with the Government, and 
would empower the Treasury to advance 
emergency circulation upon the security 
of their loan certificates to the amount 
of 50 per cent. of their face value, with 
interest at 6 per cent. to insure prompt 
retirement. 


& 


....Building expenditures in the 
United States during 1907, according to 
Bradstreet’s, were $622,818,000, or less 
by about 7} per cent. than those of 1906. 


....Estimates recently published make 
the world’s output of new gold last 
year $403,230,000, or less by $2,700,000 
than the quantity produced in 1906. 
There was a reduction of about $4,500,- 
000 in the United States. 


....The capital of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank has been increased from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, and, in addition 
to the usual dividend of 16 per cent., an 
extra dividend of 100 per cent. has been 
declared. During the recent financial 
panic 600 new accounts came.to the bank, 
bringing $3,000,000 of deposits, making 
the deposits $22,000,000 and the total re- 
sources $24,500,000. 


....The Corn Exchange Bank has 
made an increase in its dividend, so that 
the stock is now upon a 16 per cent. basis 
instead of 14 per cent. as heretofore. 
The board of directors last week pre- 
sented to the president, William A. Nash, 
who is also a member of the Clearing 
House Committee, a silver loving cup, as 
a token of their appreciation and in cele- 
bration of Mr. Nash’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary as president of the bank. 


.... The Seaboard National Bank cel- 
ebrates this month its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. Its original capital was $500,- 
000. Its.present capital, half of which 
was earned, is $1,000,000. Its surplus 
and profits, all of which have been 
earned, now amount to $1,575,000. It 
has paid dividends regularly since organ- 
ization, and now has deposits of $27,- 
000,000. S. G. Bayne is president; and 
Stuart G, Nelson, vice-president. 
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In Times of Financial Stress 


such as existed from. Oct. 22 to the 
first week in December of last year, 
the safety of Real Estate Mortgages 
is most apparent. 


This is the security you obtain for every 
dollar placed with this Company—security 
that has not and will not decrease in value. 

An investment with this Company will 
afford you all the good features of a per- 
sonal Mortgage Loan, and you can invest 
any amount from $25 to $3,000. 


We Pay 5% a Year 


Earnings start at once, and reckoned for each 
day money is in our care. Paid by check, quarterly 
or semi-annually—or compounded if desired. Your 
savings subject to your control—withdrawable 
upon required notice. 

Established 15 Years 
Under New York Banking 
Dept. Supervision 
Assets $1,800,000 
Write for full particulars 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bldg. 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 

















Union 
Trust 
Company 


OF NEW YORK 





CHARTERED 1864 





80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BRANCH: 425 FIFTH AY. 


COR. 38th STREET 


























A Rare Treat—Very Best 


Teas ant Coffees 


AT '/2 PRICE 


Finest Teas (9c, 27c, 
Best 37c 
Finest Coffees | 2c, 3c, 1 8c, 
Best 23c 
Absolutely Pure Spices 19c 
and 20c a Ib. 


The s lying of Institutions, Farmers, Clergy- 
men one bige Consumers a Seecinite. Ity , aa 


NO GOODS SOLD AT RETAIL. 
For full, particulars address 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA COMPANY 


B-—68 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 








































(Established 1879.) 
“ Cures While You Sleep.’ 


W hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Send Postal for Descrip- 
tive Booklet 


Cresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tablets 
forthe irritated 
throat, at your 
druggist or from 
us. 10c, in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 


Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montresl, Canada. 
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SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


OF THE 


Stale Mutual Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
January 1, 1908 


The Directors present the sixty-second annual report 
of the affairs of the Company. Without attempting to 
mention or discuss the various causes for the financial 
disturbance of the past year, it is evident that the effect 
of this disturbance is reflected in the business of all life 
insurance companies. A stringent money market has 
made it necessary for an unusually large number of 
policy-holders to at money on pledge of their poli- 
cies. 

The increase in the amount loaned on our policies last 
year was $1,015,149.70. It is certainly a misfortune that 
so many persons, for business or for speculative pur- 
ses, use as collateral insurance taken out for the bene- 
Rt of their wives and children. Such loans are not gen- 
erally paid, and in many cases dependent families are en- 
tirely deprived of this provision, intended originally for 
their exclusive benefit. To meet the demands for these 
loans, companies are obliged to keep on hand large cash 
balances and to forego favorable opportunities for invest- 
ment in other securities. 

The falling off in new business written was largely the 
result of the monetary stringency. 

ere were issued during the year 
PEED cn ct ccuccese is ee vetoue eeedee + 4,261 
Insurance ........ ecccssecces eseeee $10,958,002 

Including policies restored, alterations and additions, 
the insurance of the year amounted to $11,364,037. Al- 
though this was $4,715,434 less than written the year be- 
fore, the net gain in insurance for the year was 





PED cdasstweerdateoseuseouss ewouseves . 811 
Imsurance .......eeeeseeeeevevveces $2,247,494 
Total insurance in force December 31, 1907, was $123, 
257,444. 


assachusetts produced the largest amount of business 
and Illinois the next. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

The payments to policy-holders were as follcws: 
Death claims with additions....... $1,344,745.890 
Endowments .......+eeseeeeseees . 497,576.36 
pe Ao eee . 584,728.45 
Policies surrendered with additions 545,269.46 
Payments on annuities, instalment 

POMSIED, COG. cc cccccesvescesegoie 13,048.62 


$2,985,368.78 

There were paid for insurance, taxes, licenses and 
fees to different States, $81,216.49. 

The taxes on real estate owned by the Company 
amounted to $20,337.86. 

Repairs and expenses incurred outside of taxes on real 
estate of the Company were $36,079.28. 

Rent for offices at the various agencies throughout the 
country, including Home Office, was $32,485.13. 

Premiums on various bonds purchased charged to ex- 
pense account equalled $6,067.50. 

The commissions paid to agents on old and new busi- 
ness were $380,800.10, and $4,762.34 were paid for com- 
muting commissions. 

Allowances for agency expenses of all kinds cost 
$605,535.01. f : 

Inspection of risks and fees of medical examiners at all 
agencies amounted to $20,495.60. 

Charges to profit and loss account were $13,481.32. 

e salaries of all officers of the Company, including 
the entire clerical force at the Home Office, were $84,- 


a 
‘he aggregate of all items of expense is $816,397.86, 
against $951,352.55 in 1906. 

The amount called for by surrender of policies for 
cash was somewhat less than during the previous year, 
although there was of course a larger amount of out- 
standing insurance. 


MORTALITY. 
The death rate was favorable, and considerably under 
the expected rate of the tables. There were paid out for 
death claims, $1,344,745.89, of which $60,227.04 was for 





claims incurred during the previous year, which were 
carried over because completed claim papers had not 
reached us. j : 

We have left over unpaid death claims amounting to 
$60,847, for which completed claim papers have not yet 
been presented. . : . 

Three hundred and twenty-five policy-holders died dur- 
ing the year, holding 412 policies. The longest time any 
policy was in force was 59 years, 9 months; the shortest, 


2 months. Five persons insured in 1907 died before the . 


end of the year, and 9 persons died who were insured 
less than one year. 
INCOME AND ASSETS. 

The gross assets of the Company December 31, 1907, 
were $29,845,723.08, showing an increase during the year 
of $707,660.89. 

The income during the year has been from 


PEED - cows cer igsssccsacencece Ge 
Interest ........ es eesseneseons +++ 1,208,315.74 
BN, a cecndunesshsecteseerpeseus 123,021.72 
Supplemental contracts, profit and 

TOGD cccvcceveresssscéeapecsenee 63,769.34 


$5,923,868.43 
During the year these investments were made, with in- 
terest returns indicated: . 
Municipal bonds..... $367,663 at 4.24 interest 


Railroad bonds ...... 549,848 at 4.89 

Other bonds ..... «++ 142,750 at 5.88 
Railroad stocks ..... 31,900 at 7.00 a 
Other stocks ........ 193,040 at 4.10 Me 


Mortgage loans ..... 947,800 at 4.93 

Collateral loans ..... 427,158 at 5.65 

Policy loans ........ 1,775,875 at 5.86 

Corporation loans ... 387,000 at 5.4 

Total  o00c0+ccce$4829,084 at %&33 ¥ 

It will be noticed that the investment in loans on our 
policies largely exceeds that in any other security. 

December 31, 1907, closes a year of the most serious 
decline in prices of securities of any year in a genera- 
tion. Speaking generally, these prices have been gov- 
erned by the price of money. To go a step further back 
and inquire into the causes of the monetary stringency 
and want of confidence would be to open a discussion 
of economic and political questions out of the scope 
of this report. 2 

The shrinkage in market values has been greatest in 
the best securities, that is, in securities which have been 
most availed of for trust fund investments. Those insti- 
tutions which hold the highest grade of securities show a 
larger shrinkage in values than those which have invest- 
ments of a lower grade, for the reason that the former 
class of securities are the only ones that can be sold in 
such times as we have just passed through; they are the 
only ones that can be truly said to have any market 
value in the strict sense of the term. The possessor of a 
lower grade of securities, which may be entirely good as 
to ultimate payment, sometimes thinks in the absence of 
any quoted values of his securities that their value stands 
unaffected by panic conditions, whereas in fact, they 
would be vastly depreciated if the strict test of salability 
were applied. 

Market values in such times are by no means indicative 

of real or permanent values, and the requirement that life 
insurance companies holding investments of hundreds of 
millions of the best securities should have to report their 
holdings at the market price of one pordowes day in the 
year, when the country may be in tke throes of a finan- 
cial panic, when no money can be had to buy anything, 
is manifestly wrorg. 
_ If the rule of salable or market value December 31st 
in any year is to be applied to one class of securities, it 
should certainly apply to all classes. Mortgage loans 
which are so largely held by some companies, and are se- 
cured by property in many different States, often in 
suburban and farming districts, certainly ought not to 
be allowed as assets at their face value if the market 
value test is applied. 

Recognizing the injustice of requiring companies to re- 
port the values of their securities as of December 31, 
1907, the Insurance Departments of several of the States 
have authorized them to adopt the values of December 
31, 1906. We have not deemed it best to avail ourselves 
of this offer, knowing that the apparent shrinkage in 
values in no way impairs the strength of the Company, 
and have had our valuations made on the prices Decem- 


-ber 31, 1907, by a banking house in Boston. 


Based on market values of December 31, 1906, our 
stocks and bonds show an excess over book value of about 
} eg but the market values of December 31, 1907, are 
about $800,000 less than book, which accounts for an ap- 
parently diminished surplus. As these securities are of 
the best class, their recovery te normal prices cannot well 
be doubted, . 
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Your Directors have decided to Ly al a higher stand- 
ard of reserve and this standard will three per cent. 
on all policies issued after January 1st, 1908. 

The new policies are incontestable after one year ex- 
cept for non-payment of premium. They contain pro- 
vision for reinstatement at any time subject to medical 
examination; they have paid-up, cash surrender and ex- 
tended insurance values after two annual premiums have 
been paid; they provide for the change of beneficiary un- 
der certain conditions; their provisions for loans are ex- 
tremely liberal; they all participate annually in the distri- 
bution of surplus beginning at the end of the first year, 
and the = 1 of dividends is not contingent on the 
payment of the next premium. The new laws enacted 
during the past year in the different States, which have 
been made —— to all companies doing b in 
these States, have made it necessary to incorporate va- 
rious new provisions in our policies. 

The laws of our own State, with which of course we 
have to comply, are very explicit in regard to details of 
the policy contract, and it has not been wholly by! to 
frame a contract which is in accord with our own State 
requirements and those of the other States where we do 
business. There is certainly some danger that in the 





. conflict of laws we may be forced to abandon some fields. 


Texas and Wisconsin have been practically closed to all 
companies by reason of the exceedingly unwise and un- 
just laws they have passed relating to life insurance. 
ortunately we had no agencies in either State. 

In addition to the regular audits, made quarterly by 
the auditors elected in January, 1907, we have had a 
careful and complete audit made by Gunn, Richards & 
Co., of New York, whose certificate is appended to the 
subjoined statement. The list of securities, the financial 
statement and policy statement are made a part of our 
report. For the Directors, 

A. G. Buttock, President. 





THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


In conformity with the company’s charter the 
trustees of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance .Com- 
pany have issued their financial statement for the 
year 1907. Interesting items in this statement are 
as follows: Total marine premiums, $4,131,146, 
as against $3,772,434 last year; interest received 
during the past twelve months, $348,234; rent, 
less taxes and expenses, $124,936. The company 
aid as losses during 1907, with salvages and re- 
insurance deducted, $1,579,084. The Atlantic 
Mutual was organized in 1842 and has always 
paid 6 per cent. interest on its outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits, and since 1879 the company has 
annually declared a dividend to dealers of 40 per 
cent. A dividend of 6 per cent. will-be paid on 
the outstanding certificates of profits to the holders 
of the same or their legal representatives on and 
after February 4th next. A dividend of 40 per 
cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of 
the company for the year ending December 31, 
1907, for which, upon application, certificates will 
be issued on and after May 5th. The officers of 
the company are: A. A. Raven, president; Cor- 
nelius Eldert, Sanford E. Cobb and Charles E. 
Fay, vice-presidents, and G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, 
secretary. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 


The fifty-fifth annual statement of the Conti- 
nental Fire Insurance Company, of which Mr. 
Henry Evans is president, shows total assets of 
$16,399,452, the bonds and stocks being figured at 
market value on December 3st, 1907. The net sur- 
plus, according to the company’s present state- 





ment, is now $7,503,591. The cash capital of the. 


company is $1,000,000, which is the same as last 
year. he Continental has paid losses to date 
amounting to the large sum of $65,000,000. In 
the great Chicago fire in 1871 the company paid 
losses of nearly $2,000,000 without impairing its 





capital. It paid losses from the Boston fire in 
1872 amounting to nearly $750,000. In 1904 it paid 
nearly $1,000,000 to Baltimore policy-holders, and 
in 1906 to California policy-holders nearly $2,500,- 
000 gross. These facts are an eloquent tribute to 
the Continental and commend it to insurers as 
a safe and reliable insurance company. 





GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 

The twenty-second annual statement of the 
Granite State Insurance Company of Portsmouth, 
N. H., of which -Calvin Page is. president and 
Alfred F. Howard 1s secretary, shows total assets 
of $932,367, as compared with $885,122 last year. 
The company’s reserve for reinsurance has been 
increased from $379,357 to $442,005. The net sur- 
plus over all liabilities is now $243,693. The sur- 
plus as regards policy-holders is now $443,693. 
All securities of this company are high grade and 
were valued as of December 31st, 1907, by R. L 
Day & Co., of Boston, Mass. The assets were 
increased by $47,245; the reserve by $62,737, and 
unpaid losses, $5,390. That the valuation of the 
company’s securities was conservatively done is 
shown by the fact that they showed a falling off 
of $52,475. Largely because of this cause the sur- 
plus was decreased by $20,608. The general agents 
of the Granite State Fire Insurance Co. are 
Mather & Co., 51 William street, New York City. 





SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSUR- 
ANCE ee SPRINGFIELD, 


The Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of Springfield, Mass., is the largest fire 
insurance company chartered by the State of 
Massachusetts. It was incorporated in 1849 and 
has a perpetual charter. Its annual statement, 
just issued, shows total assets of $7,204,959, based 
upon actual market values December Px 1907, 
which is an increase over last year of $268,697. 
The premium receipts of this New England insti- 
tution for 1907 were $4,953,679, which is $379,424 
better than last year. The company’s net surplus 
is now $910,758 and its surplus to policy-holders 
is $2,910,758. Losses paid since organization have 
been $41,682,457. A. W. Damon is president and 
Charles E. Galacar vice-president of the company. 





NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
HARTFORD. 

The annual statement of the National Fire In- 
surance Co. of Hartford, Conn., of which Judge 
James Nichols is president, shows total assets of 

7,453,905, as compared with $7,076,853 last year. 

he capital stock of the company is $1,000,000 and 
its net surplus has been increased from $1,228,- 
442 to $1,503,661. The surplus to policy-holders 
is now $2,503,661, or $275,219 more than last year. 





FIDELITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The Fidelity Fire Insurance Company, of which 
Henry Evans is president, in the current state- 
ment show total assets of $2,529,465. The coni- - 
jany has a capital of $1,000,000, a net surplus of 

1,702 and a surplus to policy-holders of $1,801,- 
702. The business of the company continues: en- 
tirely satisfactory in spite of the depreciation in 
the market value of securities. 
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GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 

The fifty-eighth annual report of the “old and 
tried” Glens Falls Insurance Company of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., which was organized in 1849, shows 
total cash assets of $4,327,271, as against $3,045,387 
last year. The company’s net surplus has grown 
during the past twelve months from $1,886,053 to 
$2,080,893. The capital stock of the company is 
$200,000. The company’s business during the first 
half of 1907 was the best ever done by it. J. L. 
Cunningham is president, Stephen Brown is vice- 
president and R. A. Little is secretary. 


THE BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Boston Insurance Company of Boston, 
Mass., of which Ransom B. Fuller is president, in 
its statement just issued shows total assets of 
$5,139,616, which is a gain of $105,213 over last 
year. The company’s capital is $1,000,000 and it 
has a net surplus of $2,470,774, which is a small 
gain over last year. This company has a reinsur- 
ance reserve of $1,307,155, which is also in excess 
of last year’s figures. Herbert Fuller is vice- 
president of the Boston, and Kelly & Fuller, at 92 
William street, New York City, are managers. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Home Life Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is president, in its forty-eighth 
annual statement, shows total admitted assets of 
$20,004,854, which is a gain during the year of 
,044. The company’s insurance in force has 
been increased and the excess of receipts over dis- 
bursements was greater than in any previous year. 


THE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
BROOKLYN. 

The Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklyn, 
which was organized in 1853, of which George 
P. Sheldon is president, has just issued its fifty- 
fifth annual statement, showing a reserve fund 
for unearned premiums of $5,434,581.51, a reserve 
fund for unpaid losses, commissions and all other 
claims of $935,752.00, and a net surplus of $923,- 
461.73. The total surplus to policy-holders 
amounts to $2,423,461.73, and the total assets to 
$8,793,795.33- 


AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





The twentieth annual statement of the Ameri- 
can Real Estate Company shows present day as- 
sets of $10,558,500, as compared with $9,446,006 
last year. The company’s capital stock is $100,000 
and it now has a surplus of $1,540,969, which is 
a gain of $121,451 over last year’s figures. The 
company issues 6 per cent. bonds, based on the 
ownership of selected New York realty. Informa- 
tion regarding the company and its transactions 
may be obtained by addressing the secretary at 
527 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


THE EMPIRE STATE SURETY COMPANY. 

The financial exhibit of the Empire State Surety 
Company as of December 31, 1907, shows total 
assets of $1,306,820. The company has a surplus 
over liabilities of $204,602 and a surplus to policy- 
holders of $704,602, the capital stock paid in“being 
500,000. William M. Tomlins, Jr., is president; 

aniel Stewart, secretary, and Warrel S. Pang- 
born, treasurer. 








OBITUARY 


DEATH OF GEORGE T. CRAM 

Captain George T. Cram, for thirty-three years presi- 
dent of the American Central Insurance Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., is dead. He passed away on January 7 
in St. Louis, aged seventy-three. By a curious coinci- 
dence his death occurred within the same hour as did that 
of his friend and fellow insurance president, George L. 
Chase, of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, to whose 
death reference was made in Tue INDEPENDENT of January 
16. Captain Cram was of New Hampshire stock. During the 
Civil Waz he served as an officer in the Second ode 
Island cavalry under General Phil. Sheridan. At tie 
close of the war he engaged in the fire insurance business 
in St. Louis. He ame secretary of the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company, of St. Louis, when it was 
organized in 1868. The name of this company was sub- 
sequently changed to the American Central Insuraace 
Company and Mr. Cram was continued in office as secre- 
tary until January, 1875, when he was elected president, 
a position which he retained with credit to himself until 
his death. Captain Cram served as president of the 
Western Union of Fire Underwriters in 1898-99. He was 
at one time president of the Fire and Marine of Boston. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Phenix Insurance Co., 5 per cent., payable 
on demand on and after January 2oth, 1 

N. Y. Dock Co., coupons of First Mortgage 
Bonds, payable on and after February tst, 1908. 

American Locomotive Co., common, 1% per 
cent., payable February 26th, 1908. 

The Corn Exchange Bank, 8 per cent., pay- 
able February Ist, 1908. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Co., pre- 
ferred, 3 per cent.; common, 2% per cent., pay- 
able February 15th, 1908. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co., coupons 
from 5 per cent. gold notes, payable on and 
after February Ist, 1908. 




















ONE REASON why you should have 
OUR CATALOGUE is because of its 
INVALUABLE CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 

NO LOVER of vegetables or flowers 
can afford to be without it. 


MAILED ABSOLUTELY FREE 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
33 Barclay St. Thro’ to 38 Park Place 
NEW YORK 
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OUR BUILDING 


«@ By our method of receiving deposits 
by mail, the depositor of limited means 
is enabled to bank safely and con- 
veniently with one of the oldest and 
largest savings banks in the country. 


Send for free booklet “* S”’ 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS 
SIX and ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 


Sedbsb 4) te 





| SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. } 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ESTABLISHED 1868 














If You 
Don't 


Rebuild the Brain 


each day to make up for what 
was used up yesterday, brain 
fag and nervous prostration 
will set in. 


THERE'S ONE 
TRUE WAY 


Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 


Send a postal for the beau- 
tifully illustrated book free, 
‘«The Door Unbolted.” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A. 

















Have You Money ToLoan 


Carefully selected First Sortenge 
6% Net Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. ge 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY. 
Lawrence, Kansas 





TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS IN FIRS! MORTGAGES 
Iowa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgages 
Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors 

Send for List 
DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





REAL ESTATE 


OUR SUNSHINE 
LANDS 


Of wheat, corn, grass and alfalfa at from $12 to $25 
per acre are in Eastern Colorado, almost within sight of 
the church steeples of the city of Denver with 250,000 
people. If safe 10% annual profit looks good to you 
these lands furnish fine investment. For particulars ask 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WE OFFER AT A PRIOE 


TO YIELD 8% 


1,000 Shares 


St. Louis & San Francisco 
(Rock Island System) 


4% Certificates, due 1942 


Dividend Jan. and July 
A DIRECT OBLIGATION HAVING PRECE- 
DENCE OVER ALL ST. LOUIS & 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK. 
SECURED BY OHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS STOCK 


Tax Exempt in New York, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y¥. Stock Exchange 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


830 Land Title Bldg, Philadelphia 
404 Conn. Mutual Bdg., Hartford 











sone Er 5 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER Surplus, 
upon Real Estate; nearly bag sold during over thirty 
for information. 


5 per cent. Debentures and First Mor 


tgages 
years’ business without loss or delay to investers. Sen 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1908. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, - gu the’ following statement of its affairs on the Sist 


of Dece 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, a 81st Senn G a eves 


Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1 
Total Marine Premium: 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeseee 


PTUUTTITTITITTIT TTT ITT TTT TTT TTT Te feet eeeeeeeeee 


? 





Sessr rer 39 
787 88 





Premiums marked off. tvenn 1st January, 1907, to Sist December, "1907 Re ee OS Fee: coces 387, 
Interest received during the YeaTr.....s.ceccseccccecscccesesscscesceees cccecs $348,234 3 
Rent less Taxes and EXxpenseS......-..sesceeccesecsecces s06étbecencee eeees 124,935 79 $473,170 16 
| panned paid during the year which were speed in 1906 and previous years $607,375 70 ’ 
occurred, estimated and paid in 1907.....-.-+++++. $4060¢60dne00 te ebe0d ,400,691 49 $2,008,067 19 
Teep Galvages ....ccccccsccccccccscccccccsscccces $126,595 24 
Re-insurances ......++e+se05 66606¢S 000mm ccakhs 302,387 66 428,982 90 


Returns of Premiums 
Expenses, including officers’ sa 
vertisements, etc. 


ASSETS. 
United States & State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank and other Securities......... $5,483,622 00 
Special deposits in Banks & Trust Cos.... 650,000 00 
Real Estate cor. Wall & William Sts., & 

Exchange Place .........+.+ 299,000 00 

ther } 4, 8 & claims 78,000 60 

ue the BRET cecseceee " 

= —__ "4,374,000 00 

Premium notes and Bills Receivable........ 1,376,916 51 
Cash . the —— 4 ge I +-¥ ' 
osses under cies able ‘ore’ 

countries... eedioe casters taieead =” 485,005 i 
Geek tm Bawk .ccccccccccccccdecesctcocese 695,353 43 

», Agemanting etdthenidtttniessaeauma $12,664,897 11 


‘A dividend of Six per cent. interest on the 

or wd legal a on and after Tu 
The outstand certificates of the issue of 

representatives, on and after 

The certificates to be 

A dividend of Fo 











$1,579,084 29 
$42,971 10 


854 83 
LIABILITIES. 
Estimated Losses and Losses Unsettled.... $2,058,165 00 
Premiums on Unterminated Risks ........ 743,389 01 
Certificates of Profits and Interest Unpaid.. 268,528 75 
Return Premiums Unpaid ..........+-++ss+5 122,696 16 
Certificates of Profits Ordered Redeemed, 

Withheld for Unpaid Premiums......... ° 334 
Certificates of Outstanding.......... 7,412,630 00 
Real Estate’ Reserve Fund.........+++++++ 0,000 00 

Dagragaties, 2. cccccodcccccccvesescoce $10,897,743 47 


outstanding cortifientes of —" will be paid to the holders thereof, 
the fourth of February next. 

will be redeemed and paid 

y the fourth of February next, from Pyhich date all interest thereon wil 


he ti f ment, and cance! 
yoy i | ean oe the net earned premiums of the Company i P| year gee - 3ist 


eto the holders thereof, or their legal 
1 cease. 


pe! 
, certificates will be issued on and after Tuesda: of May next. 
December, 1907, for which, upon ae ce ica ba tg BH —. ES ONES 7 


ler of the 


Gustav Amsinck, 


TRUSTEES. 
Jonemh H. Chapman, pmol L. Griggs. Charles D. Leverich, Henry Parish, 


Gustav H. Schwab, 


Lovell, Dallas B. Pratt, William Sloane, 








Francis M. John in, ent A. Griscom,Leander N. 
ohn N. zee ch, George C. Clark, i W. Hard, "George H. Macy. —— W. Quintard, Isaac Stern 
William B . Boulton, Cleveland H. Dodge, Morris K. Jesup, Gooree H. Marshall, Raven, William x Street. 
ernon * Brown, Cornelius Eldert, Lewis Com Ledyard, W. H. H. Moore, John L. Riker, 
Waldron P. Brown, Richard H. Ewart, Francis H * Leggett, Nicholas F. Palmer, Douglas Robinson, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vi ei pe 
SANFORD E. COBB, 2d Vice-President. CHARLES B. FAY, 34 Vice-President. 
DIVIDENDS ELECTIONS 
AMERICAN ge ty COMPANY. , THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 
111 Broad New Y¥ December 19th, 1907. nN York, January 224, 1908. 


way, 

The Board of Directors this 3 declared a dividend of 
one and one-quarter per cent. upon the common capital 
stock, pa ante February 26th, 1908, to the common stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on February 6th, 
1908. Checks will be mailed. 
. teenee oth is of — ous will pg RY P. M., 
‘ebruary 908, and reo ‘ebruary 

oT. CALLAWAY, Secretary 


BUFFALO, acne AE aay RAILWAY 


Dividends of three per cent. on the preferred stock ong 
of two and one-half per cent. on the common stock of 
this Company have been declared payable February 1sth, 
sges, to to toe next. Checks 





olders of record Fe ry sth 


ied to a. 
HOGART, Secretary. 
New York, January 23d, x. 
THE CORN Exeqancs 


w York, January 22d, 1908. 
of Directors ney this day declared ” ay 








of rele r cont. ree): payable on February -_ = 
to ey ho rd at the close of busin anuary 
MARTIN, Cashier. — 

Office of the 
NEW YORK DOCK CO 
New be” Janua 25th 

Coupons of the NBW YORK DOOK MPANY. First 

Mortgage Bonds, ma So men 


turt Feb ist ~ will 

on and YY that date, at aed f oe Uni 

¥ & Trust Co: ™ 

York ty. GR HORGE BE. 
Office of 7 

PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 





KOSTER, 











At the annual BHlection held on the 2ist inst., the fol- 
lowing —- gentlemen were elected Directors and In- 
spectors of Election, for the year: 

DIRECTORS 


David Bingham, Thomas T. Barr, William A. Nash, 
Howland Davis, Clarence H. Kelsey, Leonard J. Busby, Wm. 
| —- Sagert, William H. Nichols, Walter ©. 
ae! avemeyer, James McGovern, Se 

Southend, 5 A er, Myles Tierney, 
| a_. and Jacob geloth. 


INSPECTORS OF ELECTION 


Bdwin H. Peck, Frederic J. Middlebrook, William A. Avis. 


Ata yee meeting of the Board held this day, 
unanimous vo William A. Nash was re-elected Presi- 
dent, and Walter an. Frew, Vice-President. 


F. T. MARTIN, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
New York, January 16th, 1908. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this Bank, 
held January 14th, 1908, the following named gentlemen 
were unanimously elected Directors: 


J. Edward Simmons, } ham 8. Opdyke, 
J Cannon, 





Cornelius N. J 

Charles Stewart ith, ugene , F— 
Robert W. Stuart, T. Frank Manville, 
Richard T. Wilson, Game H. McKittrick. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, 
Mr. J. Edward Simmons, President, and Mr. James G. 
Cannon, Vice-President, were unanimously re-elected. 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GEO. E. IDE, President 
—JANUARY ist, 1908 





ADMITTED ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

Bonds and mortgages........... $5,081,250.00 Policy reserve fund............. $17,062,756.00 
Bonds and stocks (market value) 9,127,048.25 Miscellaneous liabilities ........ 377,642.20 
Peal estate. Const). .... 2.0 .0e os 1,643,609.81 Reserve to provide for deferred 
Cash in banks and trust com- 0 NIE aides subst Stated bale ones 1,795,020.00 

0 EE EE a ee 304,083.19 Reserve to provide for all other 
Loans to policy-holders......... 2,422,484.27 COMUMOIIIED: 06. 5 oi dé ccececeees 760,435.43 
SINE, Sara stacenaids <5 oa%0u 436,378.11 

EES anche cuepeck omeneed $20,004,853.63 SN as wh acacia. ise ena sees $20,004,853.63 


*Valuation by Insurance Department, State of New York, March, 1907, $1,929,540.00. 
RECORD FOR 1907 (on “paid for” basis). 
The excess of Receipts over Disbursements was greater than in any previous year. 
Premium Receipts, excluding Annuities, were the largest in the Company’s history. 
Insurance in force increased. 
wee 5. A. Po ge ALL, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Vice-Pres’t and Secretary 


VEN, Vice- Pres’t HENRY E. IDE, Assistant Secretary 
FRANK wW. CHAPIN, Medical Director HOWARD VAN’ SINDEREN, Counsel 
JULIUS C. BIERWIRTH, Associate ies. Director GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents 
DERICK C. HILLIARD, Cashier 
. DIRECTORS 
Thomas H. Messenger Wm. A. Nash Mevtis Joost {omee, McGovern 
J. Warren Greene John F. Praeger ohn S. Frothingham rancis - Hine 
Henry E. Pierrepont Ellis W. Gladwin Le Grand Beers Robert B. Woodward 
Thomas T. Barr a Borne” Courtlandt P. Dixon William A. Marshall 
Georgé E. Ide . St. John Anton A. Raven Wm. G. Low, Jr. 




















Phenix Insurance Company 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY ist, 1908 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in banks and office........ ee a eee eee $1,500,000.00 
ME QUE fon odc5 visitees ie sss 58,000.00 Reserve fund for unearned pre- 
Loans on bond and mortgage.... 549,500.00 WII hee oie dos ons aGnns oxen 5,434,581.51 
Loans secured by collateral...... 35,000.00 | Reserve fund for unpaid losses, 
Interest and rents due and ac- commissions and all other 
— No ges age pinta nad $S.908.10. GE on binicntges sons tonics ve 935,752.09 
remiums in course of collection. 999,049.64 urp a 
Reinsurance due from other com- Net S lus 923,461.73 
panies on paid losses......... 10,850.05 
Bonds and stocks (market value 
of December 31, 1907)........ 6,312,169.00 
$8,793,795.33 $8,793,795.33 








Surplus to Policy-holders - - - # £= §$2,423,461.73 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


BOSTON 


Insurance Company 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1907 


Capital paid in 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS. 

Cy htiresnn i iaie ae Gk hae se phe 2 $412,529.30 
City of Boston and other New Eng- 

RE Ge DOE. oo 9 ct vccscinwonen 246,450.00 
Stock in National Banks in Massa- 

Ee Mid as ie oo. anes 507,276.50 
Railroad and other bonds and cor- 

PP Pee ree oe 2,029,715.00 
pe a eee : 17,791.05 
Mortgages (first liens) ee 1,268, 100.00 
Loans secured by collateral......... 148,600.00 
Premium notes: ¥i5es 2.75008 ie evs 69,647.15 
Due on account (including agency 

NOT. wn eounemap «tas Suse es 391,507.04 
INS. os ce bs dc Sa 2b Gh ep 4% c's oe 48,000.00 


$5,139,616.04 
LIABILITIES. 


Losses in process of adjustment, or 
in suspense, including all reported 


-@nd §upposed losses, estimated.... $306,729.95 
Reinsurance reserve ............... 1,307,155.33 
Commissions and reinsurance...... 54,950.66 
ee eee tee Peek PEE 1,000,000.00 
POOR GUPPIRS: oid dicks Fh. 62 2,470,774.10 





$5,130,616.04 
New York Office, 66 Beaver St. 


RANSOM B. FULLER, President 
HERBERT FULLER, Vice-President 
WARD WILLIAMS, Ass’t Secretary 


Fire Office, 92 William St. 


KELLY & FULLER, Managers 





1885 : 1908 

TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 

GRANITE gee te! FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


OF 
CALVIN PAGE, Preéeidene. 
‘ALFRED. F. HOWARD, Secretary. 














, ASSETS. 

Boston, Mass,, Bonds .............s+- ar $39,340 00 
Boston & Lovell ORatiroad Bonds..... + er 9,800 00 
Boston & Maine Railroad Bonds.......5... 2,700 00 
Burlington, Vt., neha cdipeheceutiedsess 4,950 00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Bonds ..:...........s0.-- 9,000. 00 
Columbia County, Wash., Bonds............ 7,840 00 
Concord, OT SS reer ee 990 00 
Concord’ & Montreal Railroad Bonds....... 59,700 00 
Coos County, N. H., Bonds................. 14,775 00 
Cumberland County, Me., Bonds............ 9,400 00 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, ‘Bonds......... . 9,900 00 
Dover, N. H., Bonds......... oe oa 12,805 00 
Fitchburg Railroad . Bonds 4,800 00. 
Franklin, N. H., Bonds 9,400 00 
Gloucester, Mass., Bonds ..... 9,100 00 
Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., 24,750 00 
Hillsboro County, N. H., 9,900 00 
Illinois Central "Railroad’ ends. 4,150 00 
Laconia, N. H., Bonds......... 9,900 00 
PEO BOOED, TOMO coccccccccccccatsecce 16,830 00 
BEOGURTGED. TOU cc cccscciadccddccepede 48,100 00 
Wes ED oc ccctccccsccosanve 4,700 00 
Masbuas- Mi W., MOMEO 6......ccccccdcebese 14,775 00 
New Hampshire, Bonds ..........ceeee05. 60,345 00 
Newton, Mass., Bonds .........ssscecccvees 9,000 00 
WOW TOld, Wa Bey DOMEBI 2 oc air ccccedoveces 56,200 00 
New York’ Central & H. R. Railroad Bonds 11,440 00 
Northern Pacific R. R. & Gt. Northern R. R. 

TE a) BS ae Se BAS OF 13,950 00 
eee, Th. Wis. WD asaenecasdsisevved 3,960 00 
Peterboro & Hilisbere Railroad Bonds..... 10,100 00 
ee ee ee Ore ye 2,475 00 
OCU: Bes TED cccvevcccccccccsocese 9,400 00 
Portsmouth, N. H., Bonds ..........+ee00. 19,800 00 
Quincy, Mass., ere 5,940 00 
a i Oe County, Tig Wig Ws 3.60 0p00 12,870 00 
Rutlan PN Ja cdtccaccessccceccess 4,950 00 
Seattle, Wash., EE oS cnc emune Sue a aaee 28,800 00 
Taunton, Mass., DE can che oavitiets eles 7,920 00 
Waterville, Me., Bonds ........s.seeeeeees 9,000 00 
a |B ES a Sa * 27,840 00 
Boston & Maine Railroad Stock... 17,423 00 
Concord & Montreal Railroad Stock 14,567 00 
General Adjustment Bureau Stock... es 400 00 
Illinois Central Railroad Stock............. 12,400 00 
Nashua Card, Gummed and Coated Paper Co. 

Da Bere ee ae a 4,500 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Stock. 86,963 00 
Underwriters’ Salvage Co. Stock. 500 00 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. R. Stock 7,140 00 
Real Estate owned by the Company........ 45,000 00 
First Mortgages on Real Estate............. 10,600 00 
Cash in Bank and Office.........-..ceeeeeees 82,279 97 
BOONE THE, FIOE odes ccccccseccecccces 74,702 72 
rrr re 8,904 88 
Due from other Companies.............++++. _ 591 42 

ME. codccnncedccedensscaplnakd 6s eceves $932,366 99 

LIABILITIES. 
DE EE onccdcesuereces cece $42,391 44 
Reserved for re-insurance........... 442,004 63 
All other Liabilities..............4. 4,188 


a 488,674 36 

Capital Stock paid up.............. $200,000 00 

Net Surplus over all Liabilities...... 243,692 63 

Surplus as regards Policy Holders. . 443,692 63 
NE sdb ncn abecnbbbacnesisanes $932,366 99 







All eecuritics ‘are valued as of December 31st, 1907, 
L. Day & Company, Boston, Mass. 
Increase wy p23 during the year...... . $47,244 62 
Increase in Reserve during the year....... 62,737 37 
Increase in Unpaid Losses during the year 5,389 99 
Decrease in Surplus during the year........ 697 


-. 20, 81 
Decrease in Market Value during the year...... 52,475 45 
 haemaammane 

CALVIN PAGE, Presiden 
J. ey WALKER, Vice- President. 
F. HOWARD, Secretary 


joHs W. EMERY, Assistant iemstete. 


DIRECTORS. 
Calvin Page, J. Albert Walker, Albert Wallace, aad ¥ 
Sulloway, George H. Stowell, Mark R. Buxton, 
Andrews, Henry O. Kent, Fred H. Ward, Parker 9 Tht. 
temore, Joseph 0. Hobbs, William G. Everett, George W. 
Sanborn, Frederick S. Hayes, Alfred F. Howard, John W. 
Emery, Wallace D. Smith. 


Willfam G. Everett, Special Agent, Manchester, N. H. 
George E. Macomber, Special Agent, Augusta, Me. 

Mark R. Buxton, Special Agent, Boston, Mass. 

M. S. Moore, Special Agent, Terre Haute, Ind. 

The James A. Jones Agency, General Agents, Detroit, Mich. 
Albert G. Hancock, General Agent, Baltimore, Md, 
Mather & Co., General Agents, Philadelphia. :. 

E. D. Kinney, Manager, Chicago, Ill. 

F, Churchill] Whittemore, Manager, St. Louis, Mo. 
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